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CHAPTER  I. 


A  KEW  PART. 


AYiTH  the  arrival  of  that  train  from  "Wall- 
borough  at  the  platform  of  King's  Cross 
station,  Miss  Helen  Pildacre  had  vanished 
from  the  surface  of  this  planet.  Nothinc^  of 
the  strolling  player,  struggling  journalist's 
daughter,  or  indeed  of  the  governess  in 
genteel  families  lingered  about  the  majestic, 
and  undoubtedly  beautiful,  young  lady  who 
ahghted  there  as  Miss  Helen  Hderton,  and 
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who  proceeded  to  her  temporary  quarters 
at  one  of  the  prominent  railway  hotels  of 
the  metropolis.  When  established  there 
in  a  suite  of  private  apartments,  extensive 
millinery  commissions  were  immediately 
distributed ;  second-hand  trunks  and 
travelling  appliances  of  unimpeachable 
quality  were  collected,  (the  neiD  looked  so 
flagrantly  glaring)  ;  and  all  other  minutia3 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  a  well-look- 
ing nondescript  into  a  striking  young  lady 
of  manifest  fortune  and  respectability  re- 
ceived scrupulous  attention. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  nobody  but 
a  woman  of  genius  could  have  launched  up- 
on such  a  singular  undertaking,  and  indeed 
in  these  initial  details  Helen  gave  ample 
proof  of  her  self-confidence  being  sufficient- 
ly justified.  Avoiding  tawdry  niggardliness 
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on  the  one  hand,  she  was  equally  successful 
in  escaping  vulgar  extravagance  on  the 
other,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  very  critical 
eye  even  from  the  summit  might  have  ap- 
proved her. 

But  Helen's  aspirations  were  by  no 
means  excessive.  What  she  would  have 
called  ordinary  respectability  was  all  that 
she  aimed  at ;  as  we  have  seen  from  that 
advertisement  which  interested  her,  that  of 
a  baronet's  widow  for  instance  would  suffice. 
Indeed,  by  way  of  making  a  tentative 
commencement,  as  soon  as  her  cherjue  had 
been  banked,  and  her  respectability  so  far 
sufficiently  established,  the  young  lady  had 
communicated  with  the  advertiser  in  that 
fashionable  ladies'  weekly  pa|)er,  and  in 
patience  she  awaited  the  issue.      In    the 

meantime,  she  devoted  herself  to  a  serious 
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study  of  her  part.  An  efficient  maid  was 
speedily  obtained,  one  who  had  held 
office  in  the  families  of  two  peeresses  being 
selected;  and  under  guise  of  an  heiress  from 
a  distant  settlement,  Helen  easily  command- 
ed the  experience  of  this  handmaid  to  the 
British  peerage.  In  such  activity  a  few 
days  rapidly  passed. 

One  morning,  within  the  Aveek  from 
Helen's  arrival  here,  her  maid  brought  in 
a  particular  letter  to  her.  Lightly  the 
young  mistress  took  it,  although  before 
touching  it  her  instinct  taught  her  the 
quality  of  the  missive,  and  Avith  heroic  in- 
difference she  laid  it  on  the  dressing-table 
to  await  the  completion  of  her  toilet. 

'  Wanting  me  to  go  and  see  her,  I  expect,' 
she  muttered  to  herself.  '  Do  you  like  the 
country.  Lister?' 
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'  Yes,  miss,  I  like  it  for  part  of  the  year. 
I  was  born  in  the  country.' 

*  Were  you  ;  in  what  part  T 

'  In  Herefordshire,  miss  ;  on  Lord  Hop- 
land's  estate.' 

'  Oh,  yes.  Beautiful  country,  isn't  it, 
down  there,  with ' 

And  so  the  conversation  proceeded, 
leading  up  to  sundry  interesting  details 
in  the  domestic  history  of  the  said  lord 
and  his  family.  But  what  a  relief  when 
the  maid  had  departed  !  The  letter  was 
snatched  up  eagerly,  and  the  exterior 
closely  scanned.  It  was  quite  equal  to 
what  Miss  Ilderton  had  expected,  and 
with  an  ivory  pocket  paper-knife  she  cut 
it  open.  She  paused  again  to  give  one 
more  glance  at  the  crest,  and  a  ripple 
passed  over  Helen's  beautiful  features  as 
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she  hung  over  the  legend  on  the  scroll^ 
'Jfmjr^  ttnb  franhc/  Then  she  took  out 
the  letter. 

A  delicate  fragrance  issued  from  the 
envelope,  which,  matter  of  course  as  it 
now  seemed  to  Helen,  exercised  never- 
theless a  ver}^  subtle  influence  over  her. 
Whatever  her  methods,  the  young  lady 
was  certainly  something  more  than  a 
mere  vulgar  adventurer.  However  dead, 
or  rather  dormant,  were  her  civilizing 
moral  instincts,  she  could  never  rid  her- 
self of  a  refined,  intellectual  outlook 
upon  the  spectacle  of  human  life.  Keenly 
as  she  relished  these  streets  of  civilization 
which  she  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
really  tasting,  no  sordid  or  sensual  greed 
had  prompted  her  to  the  acquisition  of 
them.     It  is  true  that,  even  already,  the 
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impulse  upon  whicli  she  had  started  was 
assuming  to  her  an  altered  aspect,  but  it 
retained  its  original  central  purpose  with- 
out any  susj^icion  of  diminution  in  its 
essential  forces.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  the  delicate  subtleties  of  the 
immediate  situation  cast  a  golden  haze 
over  all  the  more  distant  prospect,  and, 
in  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  this  faultless 
stationery,  Helen  was  content  to  revel  in 
the  spiritual  delicacies  emanating  from  it. 
This  is  what  she  read  : 

'  Ivelet  Close,  Gorsewortli. 
'  November  Ctb. 

'  Lady  Ivelet  has  received  Miss 
Ilderton's  letter,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  again  from  her  direct.' 

Nor  less  pleased  was  Miss  Ilderton  to 
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receive  the  distinguislied  acknowledg- 
ment. She  knew  well  that  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise  were  but  just 
beginning  ;  still,  as  her  temperament  knew 
of  no  misgiving,  she  started  under  no 
natural  disadvantage.  It  was  inevitable, 
though,  that  however  much  her  lively 
imagination  might  assist  her,  from  want 
of  direct  acquaintance  with  the  life  to 
which  she  was  aspiring,  she  should  need- 
lessly exaggerate  these  expected  diffi- 
culties. Not  having  hitherto  tested  it, 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  power  which,  if 
skilfully  manipulated,  the  possession  of  a 
thousand  pounds  may  carry  with  it.  It 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  any  power  at 
all  was  to  be  established  over  a  creature 
rejoicing  in  such  an  ideal  name  as  Lady 
Ivelet,  and  handling  familiarly  such  super- 
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fine  stationery  beneath  such  a  family  crest. 
But  it  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  hence,  in  Miss  Ilderton's  lax 
ethical  code,  impulsively  to  be  attempted. 
Helen  took  some  trouble  over  the  re- 
quested reply  direct,  writing  it  out  three 
times  before  she  could  feel  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  necessary  to  its  final  trans- 
ference to  the  sheet  allotted.  Helen's 
penmanship  was  bold,  as  doubtless  be- 
fitted her  adventurous  disposition,  and 
she  could  group  her  thoughts  logically 
in  graceful  j^^riods.  The  letter,  there- 
fore, when  accomplished,  was  a  very 
creditable,  and  indeed  conciliatory  pro- 
duction. The  young  lady  frankly  admitted 
her  unconventional  situation,  but  account- 
ed for  it  in  a  very  straightforward  manner. 
Brought   up  in  the  unconstraining  atmo- 
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sphere  of  Florida,  slie  was  no  doubt  defi- 
cient in  many  of  the  refined  methods  of  a 
more  advanced  civilization,  but  in  a  new 
country  there  is  not  the  same  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  details  of  etiquette  as  one 
was  given  to  understand  prevailed  in  the 
dear  old  land.  An  orphan  heiress,  in- 
spired with  an  irresistible  zeal  for  histori- 
cal associations  and  sentiment,  and  sys- 
tematically thwarted  by  practical,  matter- 
of-fact  guardians,  had  simply  taken  things 
boldly  into  her  own  hands,  and  in  spite 
of  everything  had  come  to  nourish  and 
mature  her  imaginative  instincts  by  direct 
contact  with  those  civilizing  forces  which 
were  alone  to  be  found  in  the  mother- 
country.  Consequent  inconvenient  posi- 
tion,— indulgence  craved, — interview  beg- 
ged in  which  so  much  more  could  be  made 
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obvious, — and  so  forth  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  dainty  sheet  of  the  extra-superfine 
Old  English  paper. 

Helen  had  to  confess  a  considerable 
degree  of  trepidation  in  awaiting  the  re- 
sponse to  this  imposing  production.  The 
character  of  Lady  Ivelet  was,  of  course, 
wholly  unknown  to  her,  so  that  Helen's 
story  could  only  be  presented  upon  gen- 
erally applicable  lines,  without  any  of 
those  individual  thrusts  which  the  young 
lady's  imagination  told  her  might  have 
been  peculiarly  helpful.  But,  judging  by 
the  result,  the  effect  could  not  very  well 
have  been  improved  upon ;  for  by  the 
first  possible  post  came  some  further 
favourable  words  from  the  lady,  stating 
her  intention  of  being  in  town  the  day 
following,    and     of    calling     upon     Miss 
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Ilderton  at  her  hotel  at  an  hour  stated. 
How  exactly  Helen's  application  had 
appealed  to  Lady  Ivelet's  susceptibilities, 
the  applicant  herself  could  not  know.  The 
•descent  to  that  novel  source  of  income  as 
^  a  paying  guest,'  (or  other  more  euphem- 
istically indirect  title  still,)  was  trial 
enough  to  one  of  unimpaired  aristo- 
cratic instincts,  without  her  choosing  to 
run  too  closely  the  appalling  risk  of  being 
found  out  in  it.  Lady  Ivelet  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  world,  hence  some 
sort  of  personal  guarantee  on  behalf  of 
anybody  she  proposed  to  befriend  was 
of  course  essential.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
also  were  to  be  obtained  in  an  indirect 
manner,  and  by  some  means  in  which  she 
herself  need  run  no  risk  of  being  in- 
volved,   her    own     dignity    (and    withal 
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security)  ^vould  be  the  better  preserved. 
The  predicament  of  this  imaginative  young 
lady  (presuming  the  preliminaries  to  prove 
in  any  degree  satisfactory)  seemed  to  offer 
the  best  likelihood  of  it. 

It  was  naturally  Lady  Ivelet's  intention 
to  put  herself  as  little  within  the  power  of 
her  j[)vot''(jee  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  permit,  and  how  less  so  than 
by  choosing  for  such  protegee  one  appa- 
rently without  direct  connections  of  an}^ 
kind  in  this  country?  Thus  it  came  that, 
out  of  the  six  responses  which  her  ad- 
vertisement had  invited,  Helen's  was  the 
one  which  had  most  strongly  attracted 
her.  Three  were  from  anxious,  well-to-do 
fathers,  whose  paternal  solicitude  Lady 
Ivelet  adjudged  to  be  more  commendable 
than  their   social  breeding,  and  in  whose 
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]3ower  she  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
reposing  her  status.  Two  others,  although 
more  eligible,  chanced  to  be  from  a  locality 
really  too  inconveniently  near  to  the 
lady's  own :  so  that  Helen's  only  then 
remained. 

Moreover,  Lady  Ivelet  was  herself  not 
wholly  without  a  little  imaginative  cha- 
racter, to  which  the  attractive  piquancy  of 
Helen's  presumable  personality  was  able 
to  appeal.  In  confidence  in  her  own 
powers,  the  lady  was  by  no  means  inferior 
to  Miss  Hderton  herself,  and  although  the 
possibility  of  imposition  had  inevitably 
occurred  to  her,  Lady  Ivelet  would  have 
been  curious  to  meet  the  adventurous 
woman  who,  in  a  personal  interview,  should 
have  been  capable  of  over-reaching  her. 
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111  due  course  Lady  Ivelet  had  appeared 
at  the  hotel,  and  had  east  a  glance  of 
approval  around  Helen's  situation  there. 
The  latter  had  yet  to  learn,  in  any  detail, 
how  the  relative  advantages  in  the  pro- 
posed interdependence  lay  between  them. 
It  Avas  her  uncertainty  on  this  point,  as 
well  as  her  own  human  nature  not  imme- 
diately to  be  over-ridden,  which  led  to 
the  first  measure  of  surprise  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  intercourse.  It  was 
perhaps  inevitable  that  Helen  should 
contrast  her  present  reception  by  a  lady 
of  quality  with  that  which  had  character- 
ized her  experiences  of  genteel  governess- 
hood.  True  enough,  she  was  (if  only  by 
way  of  her  new  character)  fully  prepared 
with  her  attitude  of  polite   deprecation  of 
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anything  savouring  of  aristocratic  patron- 
age ;  but  that  such  cordial  affability  should 
be  extended  to  her  as  a  natural  element 
in  the  situation  she  had  certainly  not 
foreseen. 

Lady  Ivelet's  affability  simply  betokened 
immediate  instinctive  approbation.  She 
was  a  lady  who,  with  Falstaff,  considered 
instinct  to  be  a  great  matter;  and,  through- 
out a  life-long  dependence  upon  it,  she 
was  not  aware  of  its  having  ever  betrayed 
her.  In  judgment  of  character,  at  any  rate, 
as  proved  by  many  years'  philanthropic 
enterprise  of  no  mean  proportions,  she 
knew  it  to  be  altogether  infallible.  Her 
exterior,  as  we  have  seen,  was  prepossess- 
in  "•,  and  her  voice  and  accent  charmed  and 
thrilled  Helen  to  ecstasy.  To  be  in  con- 
stant hearino:  of  it,  even  for  a  time,  would 
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be  sufficient  return  for  all  the  disquietude 
of  her  enterprise. 

'What  a  lonely  adventurer!'  the  lady 
was  exclaiming,  when  they  were  both 
seated  after  this  mutually  gratifying  in- 
troduction. '  Just  what  I  should  have 
enjoyed  myself  in  girlhood, — if,  I  mean, 
I  had  not  been  English  :  if  I  had  dared 
to  think  of  such  extremities.  AVe,  you 
know,  are  forbidden  such  pleasures.' 

'  You  are  also  spared  the  necessity  of 
so  seeking  them,'  said  Helen,  with  a  smile. 
'  Even  I  should  have  preferred  to  gain 
them  in  some  more  conventional  manner. 
But  tyranny  and  the  sordid  restrictions  of 
ignorance  I  will  never  submit  to.' 

The  little  ^dow  of  in di "-nation  suited 
Helen's  features,  and  the  lady's  admiration 
was  heightened. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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'  But  aren't  you  some  relation  to  the 
Ildertons  of  the  north  ?' 

'  I  have  not  been  told  of  it,'  replied 
Helen,  with  winning  modesty.  '  Adven- 
turers forget  their  pedigree.' 

'  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Xot  at  least  when  they 
return  to  this  country,'  was  the  gracious 
response.  '  Orange  groves  ;  how  delight- 
ful !  But  you  must  find  this  disagreement 
with  your  guardians  very  troublesome.' 

*  Troublesome  !  Oh,  it  is  exasperating ! 
But  will  your  ladyship,  as  a  free  English 
woman,  impute  the  blame  to  me?  The 
mere  obtuse  prejudice  of  commercial 
i  Olio  ranee  I  mio'ht  have  endured  a  little 
longer;  but  when  it  was  combined  with 
a  species  of  tyranny  to  which  no  girl 
with  any  ideal  of  personal  respect  or  of 
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womanhood  could  tolerate,  my  endurance 
was  exhausted.  Of  course,  my  actual 
personal  inconveniences  arising  from  my 
action  are  onl}^  comparative,  still  they  are 


inconveniences.' 


'  To  be  sure  they  are.  I  ouglit  to  know 
something'  of  that,  mv  dear.  But  take  an 
old  woman's  advice,  and  do  not  trifle  with 
your  expectations.  It  is  uo  great  length 
of  time,  you  say.  Be  patient.  Are  your 
aiFairs  in  trustworthy  liands  here  ?  You 
are  not  being  enticed ' 

'  I  think  I  am  in  very  respectable 
hands,'  said  Helen.  '  You  may  know  the 
name  of  Messrs.  Ferret  and  Pounce  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  ?  You  do  ?  They  are  my 
agents.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  they  are   a  most  respectable 

c2 
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firm,'  said  the  lady,  complacently.  '  That 
could  not  be  iDetter.  But  do  you  allow 
everything  to  go  through  them?' 

'  So  long  as  they  sufficiently  nourish  m}'' 
banking  account,  I  do  not  trouble  them 
much.' 

'  Better  not,'  said  the  baronet's  widow. 
'  And  you  bank  with  ?' 

'  The and Bank.' 

Lady  Ivelet  again  nodded  with  gracious 
approval.  Such  bankers  and  such  solici- 
tors spoke  volumes  to  her  experienced 
imagination,  and  were  to  her  anxiously 
covert  methods  as  solid  guarantee  as  per- 
sonal testimonials  from  half  the  British 
peerage.  It  marked  a  decided  stage  in  the 
negotiations,  and  the  lady  at  once  adopted 
a  tone  of  more  pronounced  confidence. 
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'  You  Avill  not  misunderstand  me,  Miss 
Ilderton,'  she  said,  benignly.  '  You  are 
not  without  some  imao^inative  knowledo;e 
of  the  world,  at  any  rate.  Our  proposed 
friendship  offers,  you  know,  peculiar 
features?' 

Neither  face  in  the  encounter  betrayed 
any  lack  of  intelligence. 

'  Of  mutual  understanding  and  confi- 
dence?' hazarded  Helen,  innocently. 

Lady  Ivelet  leaned  forward  graciously, 
and  laid  her  gloved  hand  upon  the  hand 
of  her  companion. 

'  You  have  thought  it  over,  I  see. 
There  must  be  inviolable  confidence 
between  us.  Such  a  step  as  this  is  not 
without  very  distasteful  aspects  to  one  of 
my    position.      You    must   know    that    I 
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would  a  thousand  times  rather  take  you 
as  a  mere  friend ' 

'  Such  references  must,  of  course,  dis- 
tress you.  Lady  Ivelet,  so  pray  let  them 
be  annihilated  as  between  us.  You  will 
soon  find,  I  hope,  that,  despite  my  ex- 
traction, I  have  a  just  estimate  of  the 
relative  forces  of  the  world,  and  that  I 
am  free  from  the  contemptible  arrogance 
which  mere  vulgar  riches  too  frequently 
bring  with  them.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Ilderton,  a  single 
glimpse  of  you  was  enough  to  render 
such  reference  wholly  unnecessary.  But 
even  with  the  most  delicate  of  temj^era- 
ments  the  situation  could  not  be  made 
otherwise  than  horribly  irksome  to  me. 
The    consciousness  of   it,    of   course,  one 
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cannot  escape.  But  really  the  agricul- 
tural changes,  positive  revolutions  one 
may,  without  exaggeration,  call  them, 
have  put  many  of  us  into  the  most  ignoble 
positions.  All  do  not  find  such  an  agree- 
able episode  involved  in  it  as  I  have  done.' 

'  You  are  too  kind,  Lady  Ivelet.' 

'  Some  of  the  necessities  of  our  situation 
are  obvious.  You  become — what,  to  me  ? 
A  kind  of  cousin  ?' 

Helen's  heart  leaped  ecstatically,  but 
her  assent  was  proffered  with  the  best- 
bred  mildness. 

'  Xo  agents  of  any  sort  between  us,'  con- 
tinued Lady  Ivelet,  playfully.  '  That  will 
not  be  necessary  ?' 

'  By  no  means.  \Ve  are  brought  up  to 
independence  in  our  country.' 
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'  So  it  appears  ;'  and  they  joined  laughter 
readily. 

The  degree  of  mutual  satisfaction  sur- 
passed what  either  had  expected,  and  it 
came  naturally  that  their  compact  should 
be  cemented  by  a  joint  shopping  expe- 
dition. 

'  I  don't  care  for  town,  you  know,'  said 
the  elder  lady,  '  and  never  stay  here  many 
days  at  a  time.  I  want  to  return  to  Ivelet 
to-morrow.  When  do  you  propose  to  join 
me.-^ 

'  I  have  no  engagements,'  said  Helen. 
'  It  depends  wholly  upon  your  conve- 
nience.' 

'  Mine?  Then  come  with  me,  my  dear. 
Why  not?' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted.' 

Helen  was    standing   by  a    little    side- 
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table  upon  wliicli  lay  a  Avriting-clesk. 
This  latter  she  was  unlocking.  She  sat 
down  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rose 
and  crossed  the  room. 

'  We  had  better  go  now  ?  I  will  be 
ready  instantly.' 

Helen  turned  and  left  the  room.  Lady 
Ivelet  took  up  the  cheque  for  two  hundred 
2:)0unds  which  appeared  upon  the  table, 
and  for  one  quarter,  at  any  rate,  the  new 
friendship  was  established. 

The  afternoon  passed  well,  and,  when 
Helen  was  again  alone,  she  indulged  in 
more  than  complacent  meditation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IVELET. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
two  ladies  upon  the  King's  Cross  depar- 
ture platform  on  the  following  morning 
was  already  passed,  and  only  one  as  yet 
had  come  to  the  appointment.  A  young, 
attractive  lady  it  was,  too,  who  seemed  to 
aiFord  considerable  interest  to  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  standing  in  conversation  at  an 
open  doorway  in  a  carriage  of  the  already 
made-up  train. 
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'  You'd  better  come  clown,  Philip,'  slie 
heard  one  of  them  say,  as  she  passed  along 
the  platform. 

'  No,  no,  thanks ;    not    this    time.     I'm 


Helen  can<]^ht  no  more  of  the  words, 
and  she  crave  another  anxious  o'lance  at 
the  clock. 

'  How  lono\  o^uard  ?' 

'  Three  minutes  more,  miss.' 

Helen,  naturally,  had  got  there  a  good 
deal  before  her  time,  and  for  some  minutes 
had  paced  complacently  about  the  plat- 
form. As  the  time  went  on,  however,, 
and  as  the  preparations  for  the  departure 
of  the  train  proceeded,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  progress  of  her  transaction  she  felt 
an  uneasy  misgiving.  Occasionally  she 
stood  solitary  on  the  platform,  and  let  her 
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eyes  flit  uneasily  between  the  train  in 
which,  her  own  luggage,  as  well  as  her 
maid's,  was  already  deposited,  and  the 
public  entrance  from  the  cab-stand.  It 
was  likely  enough,  though,  that  a  baronet's 
widow  should  miss  a  train,  she  was  argu- 
ing ;  nay,  perhaps  it  was  fashionable  to 
do  so  :  but,  to  her  own  conscious  annoy- 
ance, she  found  that  her  heart  was  steadily 
sinking,  and,  had  she  known  it  also,  at 
last  even  the  colour  was  fading:  from  her 
cheeks.  Was  it  possible  that  fate  was 
playing  pranks  with  hei\  and  that  she  was 
to  discover  herself  the  deluded  one  ?  No, 
no,  that  was  too  ludicrous,  so  she  took 
again  a  few  more  paces. 

Oh,  the  suspense  was  too  horrible ! 
Words  w^ere  exchanged  Avith  the  maid, 
whose   face   appeared    from    a    carriage- 
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window,  and  she  got  out.  The  banging 
of  doors  liad  begun,  and  the  other  signs 
of  a  train's  readiness  for  departure  were 
apparent,  when  Helen  seized  a  porter 
rudely  by  the  shoulder,  and  bade  him 
remove  her  luggage  from  the  van. 

'  Good-bye,  Saltway,'  one  of  those  two 
gentlemen  behind  her  said;  and  they 
parted. 

There  was  an  altercation  with  the 
guard,  who  was  resenting  the  proposed 
delay,  and  immediately  Lady  Ivelet  ap- 
peared behind.  The  gentleman  who  had 
drawn  off  just  stood  to  witness  the 
conclusion. 

'  Oh,  here  you  are  I'  cried  Helen,  in  a 
tone  of  undisguised,  if  angry,  relief;  the 
guard  saluted  the  recognized  passenger ; 
the   ladies  were    ushered   to    a   carriage ; 
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baggage  tumbled  in  ;   and  off  they  went. 

'Why,  Charles!'  cried  Lady  Ivelet,  as 
soon  as  she  was  seated,  seeing  the  other 
of  those  two  gentlemen  referred  to  settling 
himself  in  a  corner.  '  What  an  unlooked- 
for  escort !' 

The  o'entleman  lauo'hed,  and  courtesies 
were  exchanged. 

'  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Ilder- 
ton — Mr.  Charles  Saltway.  Why,  this  is 
delightful  .  .  .' 

The  shock  to  Helen  had  been  a  severe 
one, — foohshly  enough  so,  of  course  she 
instantly  recognized, — and  it  took  her 
some  time  to  recover  herself.  Much  of 
her  anger  now  arose  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  disquietude.  That  her  woman's 
nature  could  so  far  exercise  its  power 
over  her  she    was    unwillino;   to    confess. 
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In  tlic  face  of  the  quest  to  which  her  re- 
markable powers  were  now  wholly  pledged, 
it  did  certainly  seem  annoying  that  the 
mere  approach  of  such  a  simple  casualty 
as  the  missing  of  a  train  should  be  able 
to  cause  even  this  momentary  misgiving. 

However,  the  situation  in  which  she 
and  her  aristocratic  friend  Avere,  at  the 
outset,  so  unexpectedly  placed,  was  at 
length  able  to  dissipate  these  uneasy 
ruminations.  For  a  time  Helen  reclined 
in  her  corner  and  accepted  the  frank  in- 
terest, if  not  indeed  positive  admiration, 
which  the  gentleman  known  as  ^Ir.  Salt- 
way  seemed  to  be  extending  to  her  in 
conjunction  with  the  conversation  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  elder 
lady.  At  length  Lady  Ivelet  skilfully 
introduced  the  situation   of  Helen  herself 
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as  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  in- 
tercourse proceeded  upon  a  general 
footing. 

Helen  had  gathered  from  the  conver- 
sation of  the  other  two  that  the  gentle- 
man had  an  uncle  Avho  was  a  colonel^ 
with  a  residence  known  as  the  Pines 
apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ivelet 
Close,  and  that  to  this  place  Mr.  Saltway 
himself  was  at  present  destined.  He 
would  therefore  be  their  companion  for 
the  whole  of  the  journey,  and,  although 
this  would  preclude  the  discussion  of 
such  confidential  preliminaries  as  both 
the  ladies  Avere  feeling  to  be  desirable^ 
they  were  able  to  bury  any  incipient 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  counter- 
vailing pleasure  arising  from  the  gentle- 
man's sociable  qualities. 
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At  a  station  where  they  were,  for  the 
first  time,  for  a  few  moments  alone,  Lady 
Ivelet  turned  to  Helen. 

'  English  people  are  very  reticent,  you 
knoAv.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  will  commit  no 
breach  of  decorum  in  that  respect.' 

Aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  supreme  neces- 
sity of  secrecy  in  her  own  case,  to  make 
it  doubly  sure,  it  naturally  seemed  advis- 
able to  instil  into  Helen  a  keen  sense  of 
its  importance  to  herself.  This  was  not 
very  difficult  to  do. 

'And,  of  course,  in  country  life  we  live 
so  much  more  in  the  eye  of  our  neigh- 
bours. There  is  more  direct  personal  in- 
tercourse than  in  the  crowd  of  the  town, 
so  that  the  difficulties  are  increased.  And, 
my  dear,  you  must  excuse  me — you  are 
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attractive,' — Helen  blushed — '  you  may 
aspire  to What  woman  would  not  ?' 

It  was  only  by  her  eyes  that  Helen 
deprecated  the  insinuation,  charmingly. 
Lady  Ivelet  felt  again  the  loss  of  her 
son. 

'  Dear  Helen,  don't  be  shy  with  me,' 
said  the  lady,  tenderly.  '  It  is  right  that 
you  should  aspire.  Your  riches  as  much 
as  your — your  beauty  justify  that.  Do 
not  be  beguiled  too  easily.  Be  patient, 
and  all  will  come  in  due  time.  Your 
name  is  a  good  one.  We  must  seriously 
investigate  the  relationship.  You  will 
be  an  ornament  to  any  family,  I'm 
sure.' 

Then  Mr.  Saltway  returned. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  rails  wrought 
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tlieir  inevitable  effect  even  upon  these 
three  buoyant  travellers,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  hour  they  had  contentedly 
settled  down  to  a  taciturn  examination  of 
the  literature  they  had  provided.  At  a 
stoppage  their  eyes  encountered,  and  the 
gentleman  would  be  gallant ;  but  of  defi- 
nite converse  they  had  little  more  until 
the  conclusion  of  their  journey.  It  was 
a  long  one,  for  the  fifth  hour  from  King's 
Cross  was  advanced  before  they  left  the 
train  by  which  they  had  started.  Even 
from  here  some  half-hour  was  still  needed, 
on  a  branch  line  of  more  than  ordinary 
inconveniences,  before  they  reached  the 
wayside  station  which  served  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ivelet  Close. 

As  the  train  drew  up  lazily  at  the  little 
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asphalt  platform,  Helen  again  felt  a  pe- 
culiar thrill  of  exhilaration.  She  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  clog-cart,  which 
she  at  once  associated  with  Mr.  Saltway,, 
as  well  as  of  the  heads  of  two  comely 
horses ;  and,  as  they  were  getting  from 
the  train,  in  addition  to  the  quiet  hissing 
and  the  panting  of  the  engine,  she  could 
hear  the  champing  of  the  bits.  To  be 
greeted  by  a  real  footman  in  livery  suited 
Helen  well,  but  the  whole  of  her  present 
satisfaction  was  by  no  means  an  ignoble 
one.  The  quietude  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  country  atmosphere  which  also  greet- 
ed her  she  found  equally  exhilarating. 
The  Avhole  scene  she  felt  to  be  one  of 
peace,  in  such  forcible  contrast  to  the 
constant  turmoil  and  sensation  of  her 
recent  days. 
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Their  voices  seemed  so  loud  and  mu- 
sical. Mr.  Saltway  bade  them  adieu  and 
jumped  up. 

'  Do  let  us  see  you  before  you  go, 
Charles,'  said  Lady  Ivelet. 

'  Thank  you.'  he  returned,  departing — 
fully  resolved  to  act  upon  his  acquies- 
cence. 

The  day  had  been  brilliant  throughout, 
and  now,  towards  the  close  of  the  Xovem- 
ber  afternoon,  the  sun  was  sinking  to  the 
hills,  crimson-gold,  throwing  rays  and 
clear-cut  shadows  across  the  broad,  grey 
fields,  and  illuminating  richly  the  rustluig 
trees,  of  which  so  many  still  retained  their 
brilliant  autumn  foliage.  Leaf  after  leaf 
spun  or  floated  in  the  light  west  wind, 
and  gave  a  tap  at  the  carriage  window  as 
they  passed,  causing   Helen,  avIio    gazed 
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out,  to  jump  with  glee.  She  could  not 
withdraw  her  eyes  from  the  fascinating 
scene.  It  was  an  enchanted  land  to  her. 
Every  countryman  that  passed  suggested 
pastoral  romance,  and  a  cow  or  a  sheep 
more  than  human  susceptibilities. 

For  fully  twenty-four  hours  the  young 
lady  was  in  a  kind  of  trance.  She  con- 
versed with  her  lady  hostess,  certainly, 
on  any  topic  that  arose,  and  played  and 
sang  to  her  that  very  evening ;  but  Helen 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did. 
Her  exhilaration  intoxicated  her.  In  the 
fascinations  of  her  dinner-gown,  and  the 
sj)iritual  charms  and  vivacity  with  which 
it  seemed  to  have  inspired  her,  Lady  Ive- 
let  secretly  marvelled  at  her  powers.  A 
lady  of  some  slight  imaginative  perception 
herself,   and   not   numbering  other    such 
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amongst  the  body  of  her  acquaintances,  she 
felt  the  full  value  of  her  acquisition  ;  in 
her  own  way,  doubtless,  with  as  strong  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  as  Helen  was  doing 
in  hers. 

For  a  short  time  Helen  simply  al)an- 
doned  her  whole  soul  to  the  exquisite 
sensations  of  her  novel  position,  forgetful 
or  even  defiant  of  the  groundwork  of 
ignoble  fraud  upon  which,  and  for  which, 
it  all  was  built.  So  ignorant  was  she 
indeed  of  the  ethical  frailty  that  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that,  at  this  stage  of  her 
adventure,  the  moral  consideration  of  her 
conduct  ever  occurred  to  her  mind.  The 
success  which  had  attended  her  efforts 
was,  from  a  purely  dramatic  standpoint,  so 
stimulating  in  itself  that  it  is  not  strange  if 
it  obscured  the  wider  prospect  altogether. 
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The  winter  season,  too,  afforded  such 
multiplicity  of  diversion  in  the  select 
country  society  by  which  Helen  had  been 
adopted,  that  she  had  scant  leisure  for 
moral  reflection,  even  if  such  had  been 
more  pronouncedly  her  gift.  So  insidious 
was  the  effect  of  this  golden  season  upon 
her  that  Helen  seemed  in  danger  of  for- 
getting what  was  beyond — of  draining 
this  sparkling  goblet  to  the  lowest,  and 
of  then,  and  not  till  then,  confronting 
with  self-satisfied  defiance  the  skeleton 
beneath.  But  at  length  sheer  circum- 
stance interposed. 

In  addition  to  the  balls,  routs,  and 
assemblies,  both  of  a  public  and  a  private 
nature,  in  the  county  of  Blankshire  to 
which  the  inmates  of  Ivelet  Close  were 
introduced,  enterprise  of  a  more  modest 
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order  also  engaged  thein  during  those  win- 
try days.  Helen  had  not  been  long  under 
aristocratic  patronage  before  she  discov- 
ered that  her  benefactress  possessed, 
amongst  her  other  accomplishments,  a 
harmless  addiction  to  professional  philan- 
thropy of  a  mild  and  established  order. 

'  You  know  you  never  lose  by  it,'  the 
lady  said  to  Helen,  just  after  the  vicar 
had  left,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  pre- 
paring for  the  first  village  entertainment. 
^  The  poor  creatures  enjoy  it,  and  it  helps 
to  keep  up  their  old-fashioned  dependence 
upon  us,  which  now-a-days  everybody  is 
trying  to  destroy.' 

Helen  being  younger,  and  just  possibly, 
at  the  very  heart  of  her,  less  sophisticated 
than  her  friend,  entered  with  more  zest 
into  these  philanthropic  amusements,  and 
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it  was  astonishing  what  a  share  of  local 
masculine  assistance  she  was  very  soon 
able  to  command.  Amongst  other  gen- 
tlemen of  local  talent,  Mr.  Charles  Salt- 
way,  despite  his  embryo  profession  in  the 
Temple,  found  several  opportunities  of 
doing  yeoman's  service  in  the  Ivelet 
neighbourhood.  So  much  so  was  this 
the  case  that  his  uncle,  the  invalid 
colonel,  could  not  refrain  from  facetious- 
comment  upon  Charles's  rather  sudden 
development  in  the  filial  virtues. 

'  I  want  to  see  as  much  of  you  as 
possible,  colonel,  before  you  go  abroad,' 
would  the  young  gentleman  rejoin, — for 
change  of  climate  had  been  recommended 
by  the  uncle's  doctors,  and  had,  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  been  fitfully  spoken 
of  as  a  matter  of  practical  consideration. 
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'  It  is  very  kind  of  you.' 

Both  Lady  Ivelet  and  Helen  fully  ap- 
preciated the  barrister's  disinterested  as- 
sistance. It  was  possibly  with  a  view  to 
emphasize  his  attachment  to  their  methods 
that  one  day  Mr.  Saltway  brought  in  his 
pocket  a  newspaper  containing  a  report 
of  a  piece  of  philanthropic  enterprise  in 
another  locality.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
was  the  names  of  the  persons  involved, 
which  his  eye  had  casually  encountered 
in  perusing  the  paper,  by  which  his  curi- 
osity had  been  solely  aroused.  It  was 
simply  that  the  thing  seemed  an  excellent 
idea, — sure  to  recommend  itself, — and  so 
forth.  Lady  Ivelet  chanced  to  be  alone 
at  the  commencement  of  this  particular 
interview. 

'  It   is   really   the    kind    of    thing    for 
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•extensive  adoption.  May  I  read  the  re- 
port, Lady  Ivelet?  it  is  quite  brief.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

Mr.  Saltway  consequently  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  opening  ceremony  of  a  small 
popular  institution  at  a  village  called  East- 
ley,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Aggthorpe,  with  which  the  people 
had  been  provided  by  the  munificence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine  Goldhawke.  It  explained  that  that 
gentleman  had  bequeathed  '  a  considerable 
sum '  of  money  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
etc.,  and  that  his  niece,  Miss  Crossley, 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Philip  Goldhawke,  with 
whom  the  disposition  of  the  legacy  re- 
mained, had  adopted  '  this  admirable 
method  '  of  dealing  with  it.  The  various 
aims  of  the  institution  were  touched  upon, 
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the  irresistible  appeal  they  made  to  every 
local  philanthropist  in  this  coinitr}',  and 
the  clamorous  necessity  apparent  to  every 
soul  wishing  well  to  its  populace  for  the 
apotheosis  of  the  name  of  Goldhawke. 

The  gentleman  was  but  just  concluding 
when  Helen  entered  the  room.  They 
greeted. 

'  Yes,  a  very  praiseworthy  endeavour/ 
said  Lady  Ivelet,  languidly. 

Helen,  despite  the  effect  of  the  great 
philanthropist's  name  which  was  to  be 
apotheosized,  simply  looked  a  placid  in- 
terrogative. Mr.  Saltway  briefly  recapitu- 
lated, and  handed  her  the  paper. 

'  An  admirable  effort  indeed,  I  think,' 
she  said,  with  greater  warmth. 

'  So  I  thought,  Miss  Ilderton.  The  only 
strange  part  about  it  to  me   is   how  Phihp 
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Goldhawke  lias  been  moulded  into  a 
practical  philanthropist.  I  have  known 
him  for  some  years,  but  he  has  displayed 
remarkable  reticence  on  such  topics.' 

'  The  best  natures  always  do,  Charles,' 
commented  Lady  Ivelet. 

^  I  suppose  so,'  said  the  other ;  but 
Helen  saw  the  irrepressible  twinkle  which 
this  odd  characterisation  of  his  friend 
Philip  aroused  in  Mr.  Saltway. 

'  It  would  be  interesting  to  inspect 
such  an  institution,'  the  young  lady's 
zeal  could  not  refrain  from  observing. 

Charles,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  instinct 
upon  the  various  aspects  of  such  a  sug- 
gestion, did  not  further  it. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  would,'  assented  Lady 
Ivelet.  '  We'll  go,  Helen,  wdien  we  have 
an  idle   day.     My  friend,  Mrs.  Milverton, 
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of  Croftwick,  not  far  from  Aggthorpe, 
will  be  delighted  to  see  us,  and  she,  no 
doubt,  can  easily  take  us.' 

Mr.  Saltway  still  held  his  lip  tightly. 
Philanthropic  zeal,  clearly,  could  involve 
unlooked-for  consequences. 

'  I  suppose  they  are  respectable  people, 
Charles  ?' 

'  Ye-es,'  he  responded,  drily ;  '  — of 
course,  of  the  nouveanx  riches.'' 

'  We  have  to  endure  that  now-a-days  ;' 
but,  seeing  Helen  colour,  the  lady  added, 
'  many  of  such  are  only  a  re-appearance 
of  distinction  temporarily  eclipsed,  and  I 
always  think  that,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
a  positive  accession  of  brilliance.' 

The  gentleman  readily  assented. 

That  Mr.  Saltway,  however  eagerly  he 
may  have  wished  it,  was  unable  to  check 
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this  result  of  his  disinterested  devotion  to 
philanthropic  propaganda,  we  are  already- 
aware.  Whether  Lady  Ivelet  required 
much  supplementing  from  the  enterprise 
of  more  youthful  ardour,  we  need  not 
inquire ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  '  idle 
day  '  came,  and  on  it  the  two  charitably- 
disposed  ladies  took  their  journey  to  Agg- 
thorpe.  Mr.  Saltway  was  doomed  to  dis- 
cover it  by  means  of  an  em23ty  pew,  when 
he  had  been  able  to  spare  a  Sunday  to 
his  uncle  at  the  Pines,  and  the  colonel's 
diversion  upon  the  occasion  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  Charles  found  his  engage- 
ments in  the  Temple  would  necessitate 
his  taking  the  mail-train  to  town  that 
same  Sunday  night, — which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly. 
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ONLOOKERS. 


Mr.  Charles  Saltway  was  by  no  means 
what  we  call  a  sentimental  man :  that 
was  the  strange  part  about  it.  Few  gen- 
tlemen of  twenty-eight  could  honestly 
profess  the  same  immunity  from — or 
should  I  say  the  same  indifference  to — 
the  alluring  rays  of  the  inevitable  social 
orbits.  Nevertheless,  for  some  days  after 
that  disappointed  midnight  journey,  he 
was    conscious    of    a     very    pronounced 
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sense     of    dissatisfaction    at     the    intro- 
duction    of    the     Ivelet     ladies    to     the 
highly-gilded     presence      of    the     Gold- 
hawke  family.      Of  course,  by  any  social 
criterion,   he    would    have    scorned    com- 
parison with  his  wealthy  friend's  family; 
but  we  live  in  '  deuced '  times,  and  she  was 
so  '  deuced'  unconventional.    Then,  finally, 
how  on  earth  could  it  concern  him,  who 
surely,  of  all  men,  was  innocent  enough 
of  matrimonial  intentions  ?     If  he  had  not 
been,  would  one  additional  well-to-do  ac- 
quaintance so  materially  affect  the  bear- 
ings of  the  situation,  when  all  the  landed 
heirs    in    tail    male    of   Blankshire  were 
already     so     obviously     hovering      over 
Ivelet? 

There  was  one  thing,  though, — and  per- 
haps Charles  took  it  to  his  comfort,  who 
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shall  say  ? — the  girl  was  intellectual.  He 
had  even  heard  it  expressed  as  an  objec- 
tion to  Miss  Helen  Hderton, — the  only 
possible  one  open  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Blankshire, — that  she  did  not  follow  the 
hounds. 

'  Astonishing  in  such  a  girl !'  exclaimed 
many.  With  that  accomplishment  she 
would  doubtless  have  revealed  to  a  hun- 
gry generation  the  ideal  of  femininity. 
'  But,'  at  length  hazarded  some  gallant 
apologist,  whether  merely  out  of  his  own 
imaginative  resources  was  not  ap})arent, 
^  natural,  you  know, — her  mother  killed  in 
the  saddle,  I  understand.' 

'  Hah  !  Poor  girl  !'  With  an  obvious 
insinuation  though,  on  the  part  of  many, 
that,  seeing  death  to  be  an  inevitable 
however    confounded,    a     conclusion,    in 
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what   posture    could    it    better    be    con- 
fronted ? 

This  shortcoming  in  Helen  would  be 
of  no  account  in  the  eyes  of  Goldhawke, 
Charles  was  sufficiently  aware. 

Mr.  Saltway's  uneasiness  certainly  had 
some  measure  of  justification  in  fact,  for 
that  visit  of  Mrs.  Milverton  and  her 
friends  to  the  institution  at  Eastley  seemed 
to  have  exercised  influence  of  some  very 
determinate  kind  upon  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  it.  The  brothers  Goldhawke, 
who  on  that  very  day  had  been  upon  the 
point  of  compounding  their  differences 
for  ever,  in  obedience  to  common  reason, 
were  again  flung  leagues  apart  by  it.  As 
we  know,  both  had  left  the  paternal  man- 
sion that  same  night,  but  with  what  re- 
spective objects  or  aspirations  could  not 
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be  so  instantly  determined.  Philip  had 
come  to  Grove  House  to  offer  his  hand  to 
his  cousin  Gertrude ;  but  he  had  left 
T^^ithout  mentioning  it.  Barnard,  who 
had  come  just  to  try  his  hand  at  a  little 
polite  social  intercourse,  had  tried  it,  and 
had  left  with  the  discovery  of  a  wholly 
unsuspected  faculty,  and  with  it  hitherto 
wholly  unsuspected  hopes,  within  himself. 
It  was  really  the  perception  of  this  latter 
that  had  revolutionized  the  attitude  of 
both  the  brothers. 

Philip  had  gone  direct  to  his  customary 
hotel  in  town,  and  had,  the  following 
morning,  strolled  along  the  Strand.  Turn- 
ing down  Essex  Street,  with  the  intention 
of  going  through  to  the  Temple,  he  col- 
lided with  a  gentleman,  and  both  stared. 

'You?' 
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'What,  you?      The   very   man    I   was^ 
coming  for.     Biles  on  Bills  ?' 

'  I  am  rather  busy.' 

'  Only  a  minute    or  two.     I    can  walk 
with  you.' 

They   turned   down    the    unfrequented 
byway. 

'  Have  you  found  the  scent?'  said  one. 

The    allusion   was,    of    course,   beyond 
Philip. 

'  Scent  ?     What  scent  ?     What  do  you 
mean  ?' 

Greeted  by  a  savage  guffaw. 

'  When   are   you   going    down    to    the 
Pines?' 

'  Ha  !  I  thought  so.     What  the  deuce  is 
this  philanthropic  business?' 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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'  You  remember  going  down  from  the 
King's  Cross  platform  a  few  months  ago/ 
he  said.     '  Two  ladies, — one  was ' 

'  That  was  Lady  Ivelet,'  interposed 
Charles. 

'  And  the  other  was  Miss  Ilderton, — a 
striking  girl — you  travelled  with  them  ?' 

'  I  did.     An  admirable  girl,  certainly.' 

'  Is  she  living  at  Ivelet?' 

'  Just  visiting  for  a  time,'  said  Saltway, 
lightly.     '  You  have  met  her?' 

'  Casually.  I  should  like  to  see  her 
again.' 

'  Come  down  with  me  on  Saturday  at 
four.' 

It  had  been  so  frequently  urged  that  it 
was  really  inevitable. 

'  Thanks,  that  will  do  well.' 
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It  being  obvious  tbat  Mr.  Saltway  was 
pre-occupied  with  professional  cares,  with 
this  understanding  the  two  parted. 

'  Confound  the  fellow !'  was  counsel's 
unreserved  opinion  when  the  brief  inter- 
view was  ended ;  a  reflection  which  was 
frequently  to  recur  to  him  through  that 
and  the  few  days  that  followed. 

To  what  Philip's  tactics  actually  tended, 
Charles  could  not  be  expected  instinct- 
ively to  guess.  His  friend  had  never 
confided  any  of  his  tender  affairs  to  him, 
and,  although  the  terms  of  old  Gold- 
hawke's  will  were  known  to  Saltway,  they 
had  always  been  regarded  merely  as  le- 
gitimate matter  for  sport.  It  was  thus 
indeed  that  Philip  himself  had  regarded 
them,  and  although  his  present  move- 
ments did   not   seem   to   be   immediately 
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referable   to    this    jocular   attitude,   they 
were  nevertheless  a  direct  outcome  of  it. 

Barnard's  development  appeared  in  so 
ludicrous  a  light  to  him  that  the  wish  for 
its  further  promotion  was  irresistible.  He 
saw  the  impression  made  upon  his  brother 
by  these  ladies  from  Ivelet,  and  it  was 
Philip's  wish  to  make  sure  of  confirming 
it.  To  his  judgment  the  surest  way  of 
doing  it  was  by  2)retending  to  interpose 
his  own  desires.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  Barnard  could  be  convinced  of  his, 
Philip's,  pursuit  of  Helen,  then  would  his 
own  be  irrevocably  established.  If  the 
merest  thought  of  anything  ]mt  the  most 
ridiculous  failure  could  have  attached 
itself  to  Philip's  view  of  this  episode  in 
his  brother's  historv,  no  doubt  his  tactics 
would   have   been    different;    but,  to  the 
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humorous  regard  of  the  younger,  it  seemed 
that  the  plutocratic  Barnard  Goldhawke 
might  as  successfully  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  a  royal  princess  as  to  that  of  the 
courtly,  intellectual,  refined  Helen  II- 
derton. 

As  regarded  his  smooth  gilded  friend, 
therefore,  Mr.  Charles  Saltway  might  have 
been  wholly  at  his  ease.  Philip  harboured 
no  thoughts  in  any  way  disloyal  to  his 
cousin  Gertrude,  whatever  the  appear- 
ances ;  and  the  anguish  which  that  young 
lady  herself  happened  to  be  at  that  mo- 
ment suffering  on  this  very  account  might 
have  been  spared  her. 

Saltway 's  imperturbable  temperament 
in  matters  of  this  kind  was  so  well  known 
to  Philip,  that  even  in  travelling  to  the 
north    he   did   not   think   it   necessary  to 
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disclose  his  hand  to  him.  Charles,  there- 
fore, was  scarcely  so  affable  as  he  might 
have  been,  but  it  was  passed  off  in  some 
matter-of-fact  manner,  and  Goldhawke  got 
no  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
situation. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Pines  was 
an  attractive  locality  in  itself,  and  when 
Philip  awoke  the  following  morning  to 
see  the  sun  flattering  with  his  sovereign 
eye  the  heathery  mountain-tops  which 
encircled  the  valley  of  the  river  Braid, 
and  all  the  country  below  enveloped  in  a 
gauze  veil  of  glistening  hoar-frost,  he 
threw  off  his  lingering  drowsiness  and 
leaped  up.  When  his  toilet  was  com- 
pleted and  he  issued  forth,  he  found  that 
none  of  the  rest  of  the  family  was  astir, 
so  he  went  out  alone.     It  was  an  invio-or- 
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ating  morning,  and  after  strolling  idly 
about  the  garden,  he  set  his  face  to  the 
bare  hill-slope  upon  which  Colonel  Salt- 
way's  modest  residence  was  built.  They 
were  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Ivelet  Close,  over  an  upland  tract  of 
gorse,  heather,  and  fragrant  bent,  and  the 
house  stood  some  little  distance  up  the 
hill-side.  There  were  meadows  and  pas- 
ture-land stretching  down  to  the  river 
below,  a  clump  of  half-a-dozen  pine-trees 
at  the  back,  and  a  wilderness  copse 
flanking  the  garden  on  the  east.  The 
north-west  winds  buffeted  it  rudely  at  all 
seasons  on  their  way  down  the  valley 
from  the  fells,  as  the  affrighted  gestures 
of  the  pines  sufficiently  indicated ;  but 
this  morning  there  was  only  a  light  breath 
rippling  from  the  east.     The  rime  which 
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was  witliclrawing  rapidly  before  the  sun, 
marvellously  enriched  the  dead-brown 
herbage  and  the  brilliant  moss,  and  up 
the  valley  Philip  could  behold  loftier 
distant  hill-summits,  round  and  snow-clad, 
rising  against  the  clear  sky  like  horizon- 
clouds,  contrasting  their  glistening  j)urity 
with  the  few  brown  fleeces  which  floated 
across  the  zenith. 

It  took  him  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
to  ascend  to  a  crag  which  he  had  noticed 
jutting  from  the  hill-side,  and  when  he 
was  beneath  it  he  stood  to  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  landscape  again.  He  was  not 
a  particularly  imaginative  man,  but  he 
did  feel  at  this  moment  that  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  pass  part  of  his  life  in 
such  a  locality  with  the  companion  of 
whom  he  now  invariably  thought  in  any 
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such  connection,  and  to  be  free  from  so 
many  of  the  irksome  annoyances  which 
propinquity  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
civilization  inevitably  brought  with  it. 
This  naturally  led  him  to  the  subject 
which  had  been  the  immediate  means  of 
bringing  him  here,  and  as  he  looked  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  supposed  Ivelet 
to  be,  the  smile  was  irrepressible.  The 
atmosphere  here  was  so  different  from 
that  with  which  alone  he  could  couple 
the  figure  of  his  brother;  every  sugges- 
tion tending  only  to  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  old,  the  established,  the  polite.  De- 
spite the  wealth  amidst  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  his  humour  always  kept 
alive  this  distinction  between  the  old  and 
the  new  world. 

'Better    accept    it,    Barnard,'    he    was 
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musing,  good-humouredly.  '  No  doubt 
one  would  feel  disposed  to  turn  to  the 
elect,  but  it  won't  do.  A  young  woman 
with  a  purse  may,  you  know  ;  but  a  male 
plebeian?  Not  to  my  taste.  A  super- 
cilious, penniless,  youngest  of  six, — a 
Lady  Catherine,  or  a  Lady  Margaret, — 
quite  possible,  no  doubt  ;  but  I  don't 
envy  it.  Mr.  and  Lady  Margaret  Gold- 
fa  awke  ...  I  prefer  Mrs.  .  .  .  But  for  a 
Miss  Ilderton  .  .  .' 

The  thought  was  so  tickling  that  Philip 
laughed  aloud,  and  then  heard  a  move- 
ment behind  him.  He  turned,  and  posi- 
tively reeled,  at  beholding  what  indubit- 
ably seemed  the  image  of  his  own  brother, 
Barnard  Goldhawke,  standing  there  in  the 
flesh. 

The    effect  upon  both  was    sufficiently 
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obvious.  Neither  was  for  the  moment 
capable  of  utterance.  Agreeably  to  his 
lighter  temjDerament,  Philip  was  the  first 
at  ease. 

'  You  have  come  the  other  way  ?'  he 
said. 

'  From  Watling  Bridge.'  There  was  an 
angler's  inn  there.     '  You  ?' 

'  I  am  staying  at  the  Pines,  just  below 
here ;  Colonel  Saltway's.' 

'  You  were  not  there  yesterday  ?' 

'  Came  late  last  night  for  a  day  or 
two.' 

After  the  recover}'  from  amazement, 
Barnard's  next  impulse  was  anger,  but 
an  instant's  reflection  showed  him  the 
unreason  of  the  thing.  In  his  confusion, 
though,  the  complaisance  of  Philip  irri- 
tated him  greatly,  and  this  rendered  re- 
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straint  a  difficulty.  With  the  slightest 
encouragement,  all  intercourse  with  his 
brother  would  have  been  so  different ;  but 
he  felt  instinctively  that  everything  was 
done  to  annoy  him,  therefore  advance  from 
his  side  became  impossible.  Moreover, 
just  now,  the  motive  which  had  led  them 
here !  All  the  worst  elements  of  their 
ignoble  situation  were  emphasized  by  it. 
So  Barnard  turned. 

'  I  didn't  know  you  had  friends  about 
here,'  he  said.  'I  had  no  intention  of 
disturbing  you.' 

'Oh,  don't  mention  it,'  called  out 
Phihp,  and,  with  the  inevitable  smile, 
he  watched  Barnard  proceed  along  the 
hill. 

'  But,  by-the-by,  how  did  he  know  I 
wasn't  there   yesterday?'    was    his    next 
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mental  comment,  and  with  it  revolving  he 
descended  towards  his  breakfast. 

For  a  few  minutes  before  Philip's  ar- 
rival, Colonel  Saltway  and  his  nephew 
were  talking  confidentially. 

'  Curious  thing ;  I  had  the  man's  brother 
here  yesterday  about  taking  the  place.  I 
only  decided  on  Wednesday  really  to  go 
next  month,  and  I  sent  word  to  Harker, 
who  has  already  got  me  this  offer.' 

'You  didn't  accept  it,  of  course?'  re- 
marked Charles,  with  needless  precipi- 
tancy. 

'  Not  ?  Why  not  ?  He  seems  a  very 
decent  fellow.  I  rather  liked  him.  And 
rent  is  evidently  of  no  concern  to  him. 
What  is  there  against  him?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything.     He  isn't 
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married,  you  know.  Servants  in  a 
place ' 

'  Charles,  you  are  a  sad  dog,'  laughed 
the  colonel.  '  Perhaps  he  wants  to  be, 
though.     Is  that  it,  really  ?' 

'  My  dear  uncle,  how  on  earth  can  I 
say?' 

' — And  you're  bringing  down  the 
brother  to  set  them  by  the  ears.  Egad, 
I  see  it  all.  And  you  step  in  by  a  side 
wind  in  the  meantime,  eh,  Charles  ?  Ha, 
ha !  You  are  a  cunning  dog.  You've  not 
been  in  the  Temple  for  nothing,  my 
boy.' 

Salt  way  simply  repudiated  the  impu- 
tation with  unruffled  calmness  ;  in  fact  he 
scarcely  comprehended  the  joke. 

'  But  I'll  have  no  indelicacy,  mind,' 
continued  the  colonel,  more  soberly.     '  I 
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don't  know  that  it's  quite  the  thing  for 
this  friend  of  yours  to  follow  up  with  such 
extreme  alacrity.  Helen  was  telling  me 
a  day  or  two  ago  of  that  philanthropic 
expedition.  I  suppose  that  has  put  them 
on  the  track.  No,  Charles,  you  mustn't 
take  him  to  church  this  morning.  I  really 
can't  countenance  it  from  my  roof.  In  a 
week  or  two  the  man  is  welcome  to  all 
advantage  that  our  connection  may  afford 
him,  but  to  set  off  in  pursuit  like  this, — 
no,  no,  it  won't  do.  Take  him  for  a  walk, 
he  seems  fond  of  it.  Tell  him  plainly  that 
it's  not  the  thing.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,' said  Charles.  'He 
never  told  me  how  he  met  her.' 

Whilst  they  were  talking  the  delinquent 
himself  joined  them. 
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ADMISSIONS. 


That  morning  the  Colonel  stayed  to  speak 
to  Lady  Ivelet  as  she  came  out  of  church. 
For  the  first  time  during  late  months  she 
had  been  there  alone,  and  it  had  engaged 
the  gallant  gentleman's  attention.  '  His 
fair  neighlDour,'  as  Colonel  Saltway  always 
denominated  Helen,  had  taken  him  by 
storm,  and  of  all  the  polite  acquaintance 
with  which  her  new  life  had  presented 
her,    Helen    herself  could   compare   none 
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with  the  admirable  colonel.  He  was  a 
very  genial  man,  despite  his  middle-age 
and  protracted  ill-health  ;  intellectual  and 
scholarly.  And  the  whole  warmth  of  this 
temperament  he  seemed  anxious  to  bestow 
upon  the  new  society  acquisition.  So 
genuine,  indeed,  was  the  feeling  inspired 
in  the  young  lady  by  this  gentleman  that, 
in  spite  of  her  enthusiastic  relish  for  his 
conversation,  she  now  generally  left  his- 
presence  with  a  sense  of  deep  depression  ^ 
a  wholly  novel  experience  for  her. 

After  some  discussion  in  his  library,  at 
a  time  perhaps  when  Helen,  at  any  rate, 
ought  to  have  been  hunting,  Colonel  Salt- 
way  would  thank  her,  and  give  her  a 
jocose  reminder  that  such  an  experience 
was  not  an  e very-day  possibility  in  the 
country. 
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'  We  have  a  lingering  suspicion  here, 
Miss  Ilderton,'  he  would  add  to  her  slyly, 
'  that  too  much  information  is  a  badge  of 
the  domestic.  Perhaps  a  few  generations 
of  Girt  on  and  Newnham  may  enlighten 
us  ;  with,  let  us  hope,  a  spice  of  the  new 
country.' 

From  his  lips,  what  was  meant  for  a 
piece  of  courteous  gallantry  became  rather 
a  sting  in  the  conscious  brain  of  Helen. 

The  colonel,  therefore,  felt  some  kindly 
anxiety  at  Helen's  absence  this  bright, 
Sunday  morning. 

'  Nothing  wrong  Lady  Ivelet  ?'  he 
said,  after  greeting  that  lady,  and  received 
at  once  the  assurance  he  wanted. 

'  My  visitors,  was  it  ?  I  am  excessively 
annoyed  about  it,'  he  added,  with  more 
gravity. 
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But  Lady  Ivelet  was  ignorant  of  the 
allusion,  and  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

^  I  am  wrong  again,'  laughed  the  col- 
onel. '  You  don't  know  anything  about 
'em?' 

He  briefly  recounted  the  incidents  that 
had  annoyed  him,  arising  out  of  the  ap- 
parently indelicate  impetuosity  of  the 
brothers  Goldhawke.  The  lady  could 
but  open  her  eyes  in  mute  astonish- 
ment. 

'  I  have  virtually  accepted  the  elder 
one  as  a  tenant,  you  know,  and  can't 
very  well  draw  back.  Besides,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  I  can  see  no  cause  for 
it.  His  tactics  are  perfectly  straight- 
forward. I  was  so  mortally  afraid  of 
them  both  appearing  here  to-day ;  ha, 
ha !       But     I     evidently     wronged     my 
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tenant.  He  has  the  delicacy  not  to 
show  himself  yet.  I  admire  his  strategy, 
he  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier.  It's  all 
my  mistake.  Helen  can't,  of  course,  have 
heard  anything  about  it,  if  you  haven't. 
It  must  be  our   secret,  my  lady.' 

'  It  is  positively  rude  of  them,'  asserted 
Lady  Ivelet,  indignantly.     '  Just  because 

we  did  them  the  favour  to But  what 

can  be  expected,  indeed?' 

'  We  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  the  young- 
ster either,'  replied  the  colonel,  jocularly. 
'  Charles  admits  having  frequently  pressed 
him  to  come  down.  Xot  at  all  a  bad 
fellow.  After  all,  I  am  afraid  it's  only 
what  I  should  have  done  myself  at  that 
time  of  life.  Of  course,  he  knew  nothing 
of  his  brother's  tactics.  Mere  fate  has 
served  them  that  trick.     Let  us   think  no 
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more  of  it.  In  fair  action  Helen  can  look 
after  herself,  I'll  guarantee.  The  young- 
sters will  go  to-morrow  or  next  day  by  the 
morning  train.  Will  you  come  over  on 
Wednesday  ?  Do,  and  let  us  have  an 
old-fashioned  evening.     Good-bye.' 

Helen  had  sat  through  the  morning 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  for  all  that 
it  seemed  that  her  chief  attraction  lay  in 
the  wintry  March  prospect  beyond  the 
window.  Her  eyes  would  rest  for  half-an- 
hour  at  a  time  upon  those  clear  blue  dis- 
tances which  could  be  seen  beyond  the 
leafless  trees,  and  her  brilliant  features^ 
ordinarily  so  frank  and  animated,  wore 
then  an  expression  of  reflective  gravity. 
They  were  no  whit  less  attractive  under 
such  a  guise,  but  they  afforded  a  glimpse 
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of  one  aspect  of  the  soul  within,  which 
would  have  inspired  even  the  colonel  him- 
self with  considerable  astonishment. 

It  was  the  discrepancy  between  actu- 
ality and  design,  between  a  hazy  horizon 
viewed  imaginatively  from  a  distance  and 
the  same  spot  in  the  clear  detail  of  a 
nearer  approach,  which  was  engaging 
Helen.  Hitherto  life  had  seemed  utterly 
valueless  to  her,  save  as  the  resultant 
action  of  an  impulsive  imagination  urging 
her  from  within  ;  but  sundry  causes  had 
even  already  combined  to  throw  a  Httle 
modifying  light  upon  this  unrestrained 
conception.  This  mainly  arose  from  the 
fact  of  Helen's  being  partially  awakened 
to  the  consequences  of  such  a  theory 
upon  other  subjects  more  conventional 
than  herself.     Her  intercourse  with   Col- 
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onel  Saltway  had  taken  no  little  part  in 
thus  arousing  her ;  for  this  first  contact 
with  a  nature  exalted  yet  intensely  human, 
polite  yet  intellectually  filled,  had  sug- 
gested a  fresh  ideal  to  her  volatile  imag- 
ination, such  as  her  narrow  experience  had 
not  before  been  able  to  present  to  her. 

Quite  possibly  such  perception  had 
brought  Helen  to  a  more  or  less  emotional 
pause.  Much  in  her  life  had  shown  that 
she  was  by  no  means  incapable  of  at  least 
a  rude  and  impulsive  form  of  cultivated 
sensibility,  however  capriciously  it  may 
have  been  put  in  force,  and  with  whatever 
degree  of  indifference  she  may  have  gene- 
rally ignored  it.  Some  vague,  unconscious 
ideal  of  a  spiritual  universe  was  obviously 
hers  then,  and  in  the  calm  and  solitude  of 
this  particular  Sunday  morning  one  might 
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almost  have  thought  that  it  was  for  the 
first  time  receiving  some  sort  of  definite 
delineation  before  her  gaze. 

There  was  much  new  material  to  assist 
her.  That  visit  to  the  Goldhawkes  of 
scarce  a  week  ago,  for  instance,  had  left 
its  impression, — an  impression,  too,  some- 
what difi*ering  from  the  one  which  Helen 
had  looked  for.  She  did  not — could  not 
by  any  possibility  of  efi'ort — detest  the 
people  to  that  degree  which  she  felt  to  be 
necessary.  The  absence  of  detestation 
gave  a  definite,  and  withal  rather  discon- 
certing, limit  to  one  side  at  least  of  the 
enterprise  she  was  engaged  in.  AVas  it 
an  enterprise  ?  Was  she  engaged  in  it  ? 
All  a  dream  rather,  wasn't  it  ?  A  glance 
around  her,  however,  quickly  afiorded  the 
conviction  she  was  in  need  of. 
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Then  that  encounter  yesterday.  If  that, 
too,  had  really  happened,  it  was  proof  in- 
controvertible surely.  It  could  not  have 
two  significations.  Reconsideration  had 
become  clearly  impossible.  She  had 
wrested  the  reins  into  her  own  guidance, 
and  must  e'en  guide  them,  or ' 

This  was  all  Helen's  indisposition.  As 
a  rule,  she  was  not  at  all  averse  from  the 
orthodox  morning  service.  The  artistic 
exercise  in  preparation  for  it  was  in  itself 
a  diversion,  and  then  the  play  to  her 
critical  propensities,  which  subsequent 
proceedings  afforded,  led  to  ample  intel- 
lectual employment.  Moreover,  a  few 
words  with  the  colonel  was  Avhat  she 
never  willingly  denied  herself.  But  she 
had  got  the  impression  that  Mr.  Barnard 
Goldhawke  was  to  be  at  the  church  that 
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morning,  therefore  it  was  that  she  sat  here 
rather  more  than  usually  reflective. 

On  the  previous  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
Helen  had  had  a  walk,  as  she  often  did, 
up  the  hill  road  to  a  point  from  which  the 
Pines  was  visible.  Contrary  to  wont, 
though,  she  had  stood  there  in  the  cold, 
clear  sunlight,  gazing  across  the  valley 
at  the  little  cluster  of  dark  trees  by  the 
house,  and  appearing  to  enjoy  the  piercing 
wind  which  encircled  her.  All  her  fea- 
tures sparkled  with  animation,  and  she 
glanced  upwards  to  regard  a  lark  which 
had  just  risen  from  the  grey  grass  by  her 
side.  Then  it  seemed  that  a  tear  fell  from 
her  overburdened  eyelashes,  but  in  an 
instant  her  fur  cuff  was  dashed  over  her 
face,  and  no  tear  re-started.  Xo  doubt  it 
was  only  the  wind.     It  blew  directly  upon 
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her,  kissing  her  voraciously — eyelids,  lips, 
hair,  everything :  returning  yet  again  to 
enfold  her  m  the  most  passionate  em- 
braces. But  he  could  not  recall  the  tear. 
She  turned  exuberant ;  but,  refacing  the 
wind  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  she  walked  for 
a  few  paces  backwards. 

About  thirty  yards  from  where  Helen 
was  Avalking,  a  footpath  from  the  open 
adjoining  pastures  struck  the  road.  When 
she  righted  herself  to  go  forward  she  was 
almost  beside  it,  and,  becoming  conscious 
of  a  movement,  looked.  There  was  Mr. 
Barnard  Goldhawke  approaching  her  from 
the  stile. 

There  was  no  discomposure  apparent  in 
the  young  lady  at  this  startling  encounter. 
The  free  natural  surroundings,  too,  seemed 
to  discountenance  any  excess   of  conven- 
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tional  reserve,  so  that,  instead  of  the 
merely  supercilious  bow  which  politeness 
demanded,  Helen  acquiesced  in  the  fuller 
wishes  of  Mr.  Goldhawke's  glances.  She 
gave  him  her  hand.  There  was  an  apolo- 
getic note  in  the  gentleman's  view  of  the 
incident,  but  Miss  Ilderton  was  singularly 
gracious,  and  both  were  at  their  ease. 

'You  are  staying  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
Mr.  Goldhawke?' 

No,  he  wasn't.  ^Merely  an  appointment 
with  Colonel  Saltway  at  the  Pines, — a 
business  appointment.  He  had  missed 
the  train  to  which  the  colonel  had  sent  a 
vehicle  to  meet  him  ;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
walk. 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Helen,  with  appro- 
bation.    '  It  is  a  divine  country.' 

Hearty  agreement,  and  they  parted. 

VOL.  IT.  G 
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Undoubtedly  the  meeting  had  discon- 
certed Barnard  more  than  the  lady,  and, 
as  he  walked  on,  he  felt  that  little  short 
of  an  overwhelming  disaster  had  befallen 
him.  His  original  encounter  with  Helen 
had  been  so  recent  that  he  felt  this  one 
ivould  be  regarded  as  a  positively  ill- 
mannered  intrusion.  He  had  calculated 
upon  effecting  these  preliminaries  with 
privacy,  and  then  letting  their  further  in- 
tercourse develop  as  kindly  fate  should 
determine.  Yes,  tJieir ;  his  and  hers  :  for 
since  Barnard  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Ilderton  so  casually,  his  thoughts 
were  constantly  of  this  dual  complexion. 
The  whole  world  was  transformed  to  him. 
The  commercially,  frigidly-minded  Bar- 
nard had  received  the  spark  of  the  ideal. 
Philip's    facetiousness    was     amply    war- 
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ranted.  But — but — he  kept  reasserting 
the  assurance — after  all,  she  had  not 
snubbed  hhn  :  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
guise that  fact.  Perhaps  it  was  yet  re- 
]Darable  :  it  should  be.  So  he  went  on 
more  lightly  to  Colonel  Saltway;  but 
before  he  had  gone  far  the  dog-cart  over- 
took him. 

The  '  business  appointment '  with  Col- 
onel Saltway  was  much  of  an  enigma  to 
Helen,  for  the  colonel's  talked-of  depar- 
ture had  always  been  a  topic  so  jocularly 
referred  to  that  it  could  not  occur  to  her 
in  this  connection.  Ultimately  it  could 
become  merely  a  bit  of  polite  dissimu- 
lation on  Mr.  Goldhawke's  part,  and  of 
no  definite  significance.  Then  it  had 
•been  dismissed. 

Helen   was    glad   when    the    return    of 

g2 
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Lady  Ivelet  broke  her  reverie  ;  for,  con- 
stitutionally averse  from  anything  which 
savoured  of  introspection,  she  found  that 
the  abstract  nature  of  her  Sabbath  reflec- 
tions was  becoming  too  much  for  her.  It 
was  quickly  to  be  perceived  that  some- 
thing else  engaged  the  lady's  thoughts, 
but  Helen,  of  course,  disregarded  it,  and 
launched  into  the  customary  after-church 
gossip.     This  was  at  once  checked. 

'  The  colonel's  going  !'  said  Lady  Ivelet, 
impatiently.  '  Going  to  leave  the  Pines 
for  twelve  months.' 

'  Really  going?'  cried  Helen,  in  a  tone 
re-echoing  her  companion's. 

'  Yes,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  at  last. 
I  think  it  is  ridiculous.' 

Helen  scanned  Lady  Ivelet  and  reflected* 

'Well  .  .  .' 
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'  Preposterous — wholly.  I  have  no 
patience  with  it.' 

'  It  will  be  deplorable  indeed  to  lose 
them  ;  and  to  think  of  that  sweet  house 
given  over  to  the  gloom  of  a  responsible 
domestic !' 

'  That's  just  it!'  exclaimed  the  other, — 
and  Helen's  speculation  was  completed ; 
'  it  is  not  going  to  be  given  over  to  the 
gloom  of  an  irresponsible  domestic ' 


'  Responsible,  I  said — excuse  me.' 

'  Mr.  Saltway  is  going  to  let  the  house.' 

'  Let  the  house  !    Excruciating  !    I  shall 

see  the  colonel.' 

Lady  Ivelet  laughed  bitterly. 

'  Then    I  shall    take    the    house,'  cried 

Helen.     '  It  shall  not  be  desecrated.     But 

the  colonel  cannot  do  it.' 

Again  the  other's  unpleasant  laugh. 
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'  Cannot,  in  wedlock,  Helen  !  Rumour 
would  say  that  the  colonel — must.' 

But  Helen's  lip  curled  and  her  eyes 
sparkled. 

'  Then  rumour  is  capable  of  iniquitou& 
slander.     I  for  one ' 

'  Then  let  us  say  that  the  colonel  is 
too  chivalrous  to  contest  what  his  wife 
desires.' 

Helen  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but  was 
not  pacific. 

'  Ha,  well,  she  won't  get  a  tenant,'  she 
said,  snappishly. 

And  Lady  Ivelet's  glance  probed  her, 
but  elicited  nothing. 

'  Except  you,'  said  the  lady,  laughing, 
as  she  was  leaving  the  room.  '  We  are 
to  go  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  you 
will  hear  more.' 
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Philip  Goldhawke  had  received  his 
friend's  representations  with  the  utmost 
good-humour;  none  the  less,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  whole  object  of  his  journey 
having  been  admirably  effected  in  that 
casual  encounter  before  breakfast.  That 
Barnard  was  indeed  affected,  and  that 
there  was  sj^ort  in  store  for  himself,  was 
no  longer  mere  matter  of  conjecture  ;  so 
that  Philip  felt  there  was  no  cause  for 
prolonging  his  reticence  towards  Charles 
Salt  way.  He  was  peculiarly  jocose  as 
the  two  walked  about  durino^  the  mornin";. 

'  Sorry  to  have  alarmed  you,  Charles  ; 
very  sorry.  I  have  never  meditated  a 
contest  with  you.  It's  Barnard,  you 
know ;  ha !  ha !  I  Avanted  to  make  sure 
of  it,  that's  all.  It  is  awfully  good  of  you 
to    have    brought    me    down    under    the 
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circumstances.     I   now  attend   your    con- 


venience.' 


'  What !  Don't  you  want  to  see  her  at 
all  ?' 

'  No,  thanks  ;  I'm  not  at  all  particular.' 

'  Well,  you  are  a  fellow.  You  only 
came  here  to  annoy  Barnard  ?  You  meant 
to  meet  him  here  ?' 

'  By  no  means.  I  had  no  sort  of  idea 
of  his  movements.  He  was  in  Mexico  for 
all  I  knew.  I  did  want  to  know,  though, 
whether  he  had  any  tendency  in  this 
direction,  and  I  thought  we  might  hear 
somehow,  as  we  have  done,  you  know.  I 
am  satisfied — ha  !  ha !  ha  !' 

'  Where  are  you  going  from  here  ?' 

'  Aggthorpe.' 

'  Tuesday  do  ?' 

^  Very  well.' 
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So  they  ran  on  in  the  best  of  possible 
humours. 

It  was  a  genuine  relief  to  Charles  Salt- 
way  to  find  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
Philip  who  was  to  be  his  antagonist.  Of 
the  elder  Barnard's  qualifications,  (as 
estimated  by  his  brother's  ironical  presen- 
tation of  them,  and  Saltway  had  no  other 
material  by  which  to  judge  them,)  he 
could  think  very  much  more  tolerantly  ; 
even  to  the  unruffled  discounting  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gathered  from  a  twelve 
months'  tenancy  of  such  an  outpost  as 
the  Pines. 

On  Tuesday  the  two  visitors  left ;  but 
as  Charles  bade  his  uncle  good-bye,  the 
latter  whispered  to  him, 

•  Pity  you  can't  stay  for  to-morrow 
evening,  my  boy.' 
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There  was  a  quick  interchange  of  glances 
mutually  intelligible. 

'  Why  the  dickens  didn't  you  tell  me 
before?' 

'  Good-bye !'  cried  the  colonel,  laughing, 
'  you'll  miss  your  train.' 

As  they  travelled,  Philip  wondered  why 
his  companion  was  so  preposterously  dull ; 
but  he  had  not  long  to  observe  it.  At 
Blankton  they  parted,  as  Saltway  was  to 
^vait  for  a  London  express,  and  Goldhawke 
had  to  reach  his  destination  by  slower, 
fragmentary  stages.  But  the  latter  Avas 
tolerant  of  inconveniences,  particularly  so 
in  his  present  buoyant  condition ;  and  a 
cigar  and  unexacting  literature  put  him  at 
peace  with  a  trying  two  or  three  hours. 

Upon  reaching  Aggthorpe,  he  drove 
himself  to  Warren  Common.     He  entered 
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the  house  as  though  he  had  but  half-an- 
hour  ago  left  it,  and,  humming  a  tune, 
went  to  a  room  where  his  instinct  told 
him  he  would  find  his  cousin  Gertrude. 
There  she  was,  reading:  but  she  jumped 
up  at  his  entrance. 

'  Alone  as  usual,  old  girl,'  exclaimed  he, 
his  eyes  softening  as  he  gazed  at  her. 

'  But  in  no  need  of  commiseration, 
thank  you.' 

'  Not  ?  I  am.  Come,  Dude,  comfort 
me,  for  I  am  sick  with  anxiety.' 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  as  he 
spoke,  and  commanded  his  face  to  a  point 
of  unwonted  gravity ;  but  Gertrude  was 
not  to  be  so  immediately  propitiated.  She 
moved  as  if  she  would  have  departed, 
until  he  restrained  her  by  clamouring  for 
a  report  of  philanthropic  progress.      By 
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tHs  means  a  brief  conversation  was  sus- 
tained between  them,  but  ultimately  Ger- 
trude made  her  escape. 

However,  Philip's  mind  was  now  fully 
made  uj^,  and  he  was  content  to  await  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  That  same 
evening  he  found  it. 

'  Does  Barnard  return  here  ?'  he  asked 
Gertrude,  rather  abruptly  as  he  fingered 
the  inevitable  cigar. 

'  I  have  no  more  precise  information 
about  his  movements  than  about  your 
own,'  was  the  curt  reply. 

'  No  ?  Then  there  is  fun  in  store  for 
you.  He  has  given  me  the  challenge, 
Dude.     He  has  taken  the  field.' 

The  young  lady  severely  repressed  all 
responsive  display,  giving  merely  a  mono- 
syllabic acquiescence. 
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'  Mrs.  Milverton's  visit  was  a  remarkable 
success  in  more  senses  than  one,'  he  went 
on,  jocosely.  '  It  has  brought  matters  to 
an  issue.  I  firmly  believe  that  up  to  that 
point  Barnard  was  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  rational  arrangement,  but  now, — nay, 
my  dear  Gertrude,  but  do  hear  me, —  he 
has  struck  out ' 

'  Nor  he  alone,  apparently,'  interposed 
the  other.  '  It  really  doesn't  interest  me 
at  all.' 

'  But  it  must,  old  girl.  Let  me  go 
a  little  further  and  you'll  find  that  it 
will.  How  is  it  you  so  disliked  that 
visit  ? ' 

'  I  !     I  quite  enjoyed  it.' 

Philip  inwardly  whistled. 

'  What  was  it  you  didn't  like  in  Miss 
Ilderton,  though  ?' 
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'  I  liked  her  very  well.  I  am  sure  slie 
was ' 

'  Come,  come ;  not  to  me,  Gertrude.' 
And  he  flung  his  cigar  away  and  himself 
down  beside  her.  '  Your  feelings  are  very 
much  like  my  own.  You  felt  her  the- 
atrical, insincere,  and  ostentatious, — and 
what  else  ?' 

'  Your  feelings  like  mine  !'  cried  Ger- 
trude, with  hardly  playful  scorn.  '  This 
is  what  you  felt?' 

'  On  reflection,  it  is,  Gertrude.' 

She  looked  away  and  laughed  loudly. 

'  You  know  that  I  have  been  to  Ivelet, 
do  you  ?' 

'  I  hope  I  do  not  pry  into  your  move- 
ments.' 

'Well,  I  have,  and  listen  to  what  I 
found  there.' 
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Therewith  Philip  narrated  briefly  his 
experiences  of  the  last  few  clays,  as  far  as 
they  had  affected  those  of  his  brother 
Barnard. 

'  And  he  has  literally  taken  the  house  !' 
he  concluded,  uproariously.  '  Taken  it, 
and  the  girl  may  be  leaving  that  district 
next  week  for  all  he  knows  !' 

Gertrude  received  the  disclosure  with 
a  cold  indifference,  not  even  conceding  a 
smile  to  the  farcical  predicament  of  Bar- 
nard. But  Philip  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  any  such  unsympathetic  exterior  ;  he 
rattled  on  for  some  minutes  in  despite  of 
her  discoura2:ement.  Then  of  a  sudden 
]ie  faced  her,  directly. 

'  Why  do  you  doubt  my  estimate  of 
Miss  Ilderton?' 

'  The   most   enchanting  woman   that  it 
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had  ever  been  your  lot  to  encounter : 
emancipated,  cultivated ' 

Philip  shattered  her  sentence  with  a 
noisy  laugh. 

'  Reflection  has  modified  that  opinion. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  elucidation.' 

'  I  should  not  be  thankful  for  the 
destruction  of  an  enchanting  image,'  said 
Gertrude  with  a  little  irony. 

'  Perhaps  not,  but  I  am.  And,  Ger- 
trude, you  may  guess  why:  there's  a 
riddle  for  you.' 

'  I  hate  riddles.'  And  she  rose  again  to 
leave  him. 

'  Try  to  guess  this  one,  though  :  it  is 
not  difficult.  I  repeat  that  I  am  thankful 
for  the  destruction  of  that  fascinating 
image.  You  think  it  strange  for  a  man 
to  say.  What  can  make  it  natural  for  him?' 
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Gertrude  pouted  her  inability  to  guess , 
and  renewed  her  retreating  movement. 
Kindly  but  firmly  she  was  arrested  and 
replaced  upon  the  couch.  She  shewed 
displeasure,  real  or  affected. 

'  I  wish  to  go,  Philip.' 

'  Not  yet,  dearest ;  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you.     Try  to  guess.  Dude.' 

He  fondled  her  hand  as  he  spoke, 
w^armly  and  tenderly. 

'  What  if  I  have  another  enchanting 
image  that  I  will  not  permit  to  be  inter- 
fered with  ?     Would  that  explain  it?' 

'  I  don't  think  so — I  mean,  of  course, — 
but,  Philip,  you  are  unkind  to  me.  Let 
me  go.' 

Gertrude's  eyes  had  filled,  and  her 
companion  felt  a  tear  fall  upon  his 
hand. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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'  Perhaps  I  have  been  unkind  to  you, 
my  darling  girl ;  but  I  will  be  so  longer. 
You  know,  Gertrude,  that  you  are  iny 
image.  Let  us  trifle  no  longer.  You 
hear  me,  darling  ?  I  withdraw  from  the 
competition.  Dude,  if  you  will  let  me. 
Decide  for  me.' 

'  No,  no,  Philip,  you  must  not,'  cried 
she  in  alarm,  trying  apparently  to  extricate 
herself.     '  You  will  live  to ' 

Philip  checked  her  in  his  own  way. 

'Is  it  an  impulse  of  a  moment?  Do 
not  mistake  me,  dearest  .  .  .' 

In  the  face  of  succeeding  argument, 
Gertrude's  scruples  ultimately  gave  way. 

'  It  is  our  secret  at  present,'  said  Philip 
as  they  were  parting  later.  '  I  cannot 
forego  the  fun  out  of  Barnard.' 
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Mr.  Saltway  did  not  after  all  take  that 
express  train  to  London.  As  soon  as  he 
had  beheld  Philip's  departure,  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  came  over  him,  but  with 
it  an  irksome  wave  of  restlessness  and 
indecision.  He  was  not  only  angry  with 
his  uncle  for  not  giving  him  that  hint 
before,  but  he  also  resented  a  conscientious 
conviction  in  himself  that  in  any  case 
his   own  professional  engagements   ought 
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not  to  have  permitted  liim  to  avail  himself 
of  it.  He  debated  the  predicament  in 
various  corners  of  the  station, — was  still 
debating  it  when  the  London  train  came 
steaming  along  the  platform.  He  re- 
garded the  uproar  that  followed,  curling 
his  moustache  impatiently.  He  even  ad- 
vanced to  the  carriages  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  window  ledge  of  an  open  door. 
Then  voices  were  raised.  A  porter  came 
along  banging  the  doors  to.  He  touched 
his  hat  to  Saltway. 

'  Going  on,  sir?' 

'  No,'  was  the  response,  and  taking  a 
step  backwards  Charles  allowed  him  to 
close  that  door  also. 

There  was  a  whistle  and  a  shout  or  two, 
and  the  train  steamed  off  upon  its  south- 
ward journey.     Mr.   Saltway  strolled    to 
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the  telegraph  office,  and  from  thence  to 
the  refreshment-room. 

He  spent  a  few  hours  in  Blankton, 
amongst  other  things  paying  a  visit  to  the 
shop  of  a  jeweller.  He  had  passed  this 
shop  two  or  three  times  before  entering 
it,  and  when  he  did  turn  in,  it  seemed  to 
necessitate  a  remarkable  amount  of  pre- 
liminary circumspection.  Before  issuing 
forth,  too,  the  gentleman  seemed  to  assume 
a  marvellous  air  of  indifference,  looking 
idly  this  way  and  that,  as  though  unde- 
cided as  to  what  direction  he  should  take 
next.  He  had  but  just  decided,  and  ^vas 
proceeding  leisurely  along  the  pavement, 
when  a  young  lady  stepped  suddenly  from 
another  shop  just  beside  him.  Charles 
was  not  commonly  nervous,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  did  start  undoubtedly.     Had 
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his  complexion  been  one  whit  more  deli- 
cate, you  would  have  thought  he  blushed, 

'  What  a  surprise,  Mr.  Saltway !  I 
didn't  know  that  you  honoured  Blankton 
further  than  the  station.' 

'  Very  seldom,'  was  his  calm  response  ; 
'  but  obviously  it  is  justified  upon  occa- 
sion.    You  are  better  ?' 

He  looked  into  her  face  with  kindly  en- 
quiry, as  though  to  discern,  if  might  be,, 
any  hngering  traces  of  indisposition. 

'  Better  .  .  .     Oh,  yes,  thank  you.' 

'  You  were  not  at  church,  you  know,  on 
Sunday.' 

They  walked  onwards. 

'  And  I  thought  you  were  not,'  laughed 
Helen.  '  I  hope  nothing  serious  prevented 
you.' 
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So  they  proceeded  for  a  few  paces  in 
intercliange  of  common  pleasantries. 

'  You  return  by  the  five,  I  expect  ?'  said 
Charles,  when  Miss  Ilderton  spoke  of  re- 
joining Lady  Ivelet  in  a  shop  which  they 
had  come  to. 

There  was  a  light  acquiescence  and  they 
parted. 

When  they  all  met  at  the  station,  and 
also  as  they  travelled  back  to  Ivelet  to- 
gether, there  seemed  a  superabundance  of 
good-humour  amongst  them.  Mr.  Saltway 
perceived,  or  fancied  that  he  perceived,  a 
distinct  intention  in  both  the  ladies  to 
extend  to  him  an  increase  of  their  favour, 
particularly  in  the  elder  one.  From  his 
boyhood  Charles  had  been  more  or  less  of 
a  favourite  with  Lady  Ivelet,   owing   no 
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doubt  in  some  measure  to  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  him  and  that 
lamented  son  of  hers ;  but  of  late  years 
she  had  seen  so  much  of  him,  and,  since 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Ilderton,  Charles  him- 
self had  thought  that  the  lady's  cordiality 
had  suffered  some  degree  of  diminution. 
In  his  present  state  of  ambition,  therefore, 
it  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  be  assured 
that  it  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 

Charles  thought  that  Miss  Ilderton's 
attitude  towards  him  he  had  never  mis- 
taken. There  was  nothing  in  the  slightest 
degree  savouring  of  sentimentality  in  it, 
— was  there  any  such,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
position of  this  paragon  at  all  ? — but  as 
between  two  human  beings  of  (so  Charles 
flattered  himself)  a  little  more  than  the  aver- 
age intelligence,  he  was  persuaded  that  she 
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recognised  an  agreeable  touch  with  hirn. 
The  genuine  affection  which  appeared  to 
have  sprung  up  between  Helen  and  his 
uncle,  the  colonel,  was  viewed  by  Charles 
with  covert  satisfaction,  for  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  powerful  assistance  which 
such  a  subtle  bond  was  capable  of  ren- 
dering him. 

Lady  Ivelet  had  not  been  slow  to  detect 
Mr.  Saltway's  propensities,  and  seeing  that 
she  had  deliberately  chosen  to  place  her- 
self in  loco  parentis  with  regard  to  the  un- 
accredited young  lady  of  his  affections, 
and  to  assume  all  the  very  solid  respon- 
sibilities which  such  a  position  inevitably 
entailed,  she  began  to  investigate  more 
systematically  the  preliminaries  which 
had  so  speedily  satisfied  herself.  It 
became    obvious   to    her    that    her    duty 
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to  society  demanded  a  rather  more  sub- 
stantial concession  to  mere  detail  than 
a  pressing  temporary  need  of  cash  had 
rendered  necessary  in  her  own  case.  It 
was  rather  singular,  though,  that  one  of 
this  lady's  worldly  experience  and  shrewd- 
ness should  content  herself  with  such 
conduct  of  the  inquiry  as  consisted  in 
fuller  conversation  merely  with  the  in- 
terested subject  of  them  herself.  Helen 
had  not  undertaken  her  part  in  any  flip- 
pant spirit.  She  was  very  much  better 
informed,  and  could  talk  much  more  glibly 
of  the  constitution  and  customs  of  Florida, 
the  products  and  the  exports  ;  the  forests, 
and  the  orange  groves,  than  many  a 
native  of  that  settlement  returning  from 
a  lifetime's  experience  of  it.  Helen's  ob- 
vious sincerity  in  such  imaginative  flights 
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wholly  imposed  upon  Lady  Ivelet,  more 
particularly  as  the  former  constantly  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  none  of  her  friend's 
aristocratic  acquaintance  should  have 
epistolary  communion  with  that  important 
corner  of  the  globe.  All  this  j^ut  the 
lady  entirely  at  her  ease,  to  the  extent  at 
any  rate  of  permitting  herself  to  coun- 
tenance Mr.  Charles  Saltway's  aspirations. 
She  did,  nevertheless,  determine  to  act,  if 
possible,  upon  the  hint  which  Helen  had 
given  her,  and  amongst  such  of  her  friends 
as  she  thought  capable  of  undertaking  the 
inquiry,  she  did  make  search  for  direct 
connexion  with  the  Southern  states.  As 
yet,  however,  her  investigations  had  met 
with  no  advancement. 

If  he  had  still  felt  any  lingering  hesi- 
tation with  regard  to  Wednesday  evening, 
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Mr.  Saltway  had  gathered  resolution  from 
this  journey  to  Ivelet.  His  uncle's  mer- 
ciless banter  appeared  trivial  to  him  now 
in  comparison  with  the  more  solid  advan- 
tages of  the  meeting.  When  his  uncle 
was  once  out  of  the  Pines,  the  campaign 
would  oiFer  so  many  difficulties  to  him 
that,  being  so  well  forward  in  the  field,  it 
behoved  him  to  press  vigorously  onwards 
whilst  it  was  yet  to-day. 

So  it  came  that  Mr.  Charles  Saltway 
was,  after  all,  numbered  amongst  the 
small,  informal  gathering  at  the  colonel's 
the  following  evening.  Helen,  of  course, 
appeared  radiant  as  the  day,  and  she  was 
not  long  in  appropriating  the  gallant 
colonel  with  a  view  to  giving  expression 
to  her  estimate  of  the  situation. 

'  It  is  true,  then  !'  she  cried,  at  no  dis- 
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tance  from  Charles,  who  was  engaged  with 
Lady  Ivelet.  '  For  a  whole  year  !  What- 
ever shall  we  do  ?  It  is  time  enough  for 
the  whole  world  to  be  altered.  It  makes 
one  wretched  to  think  of  this  house 
empty ' 

'  But  I  am  o-oini:^  to  let  it '  lauc^hed  the 
colonel. 

'  Let  it !  Infinitely  more  dreadful  still. 
My  dear  colonel,  do  re-consider.  You 
think  me  excessively  sentimental — hys- 
terical, isn't  it  ?  But  to  me  it  seems 
positive  sacrilege  to  admit  aliens  to  the 
sanctities  of  such  a  house.' 

Charles  had  to  repress  his  mirth  at  the 
view  of  the  effect  of  this  conversation 
upon  his  aunt,  who  was  able  to  hear  it. 

'  Much  better  than  leaving  it  to  domes- 
tics.    Less  risk  of  burglars,  you  know,  for 
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one  thing.  Besides,  I  shall  not  admit  any- 
body with  sacrilegious  intentions.  Only 
well-ordered  persons.  I  don't,  by  any 
means,  repudiate  my  duty  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

'  No,  no,  of  course  not,'  said  Helen, 
impatiently.  '  Duty  to  the  neighbour- 
hood !  Are  those  your  considerations 
over  here  ?  I  went  deeper  than  the  con- 
ventional proprieties.  But,'  she  added,  in 
an  altered  tone,  '  are  these  duties  to 
neighbourhood  really  strictly  observed  in 
Eno;land?' 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'We    are    getting    shaken    up,   rather; 

but '  he  checked  himself  and  laughed. 

^  So  much  the  better,  perhaps.' 

'Which  means,  so  very  much  the  worse, 
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in  your  opinion,'  replied  Helen,  merrily. 
'  I  understand.  Don't  retract,  my  dear 
colonel.  If  you  will  believe  me,  I  am 
wholly  disinterested.  My  intellectual  cu- 
riosity, I  sincerely  assure  you,  exceeds, 
nay  annihilates,  my  wish  for  self-assertion. 
That  is  just  my  advantage.  It  is  my 
positive  boast  that  I  belong  to  no  order  of 
society ;  therefore,  do  you  see,  I  am  open 
to  belong  to  all?' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Ilderton,  this  is  a  delu- 
sion ;  and  in  a  lady  becomes ' 

Helen's  countenance  alone  checked  him, 
so  picturesque  was  the  expression  of 
feeling. 

'  Becomes  what  ?' 

'  You  have  caused  me  to  forget  the 
word,'  added  the  colonel,  lightly.     '  Don't 
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you  see,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  such  a 
position  for  a  lady  is  impossible.  Mere 
intellect  would  deprive  the  world  of  so 
much  that  is  invigorating,  ennobling ' 

'  But  you  have  always  contended,  col- 
onel, that  you  abominate  this  dual  universe 
of  man  and  woman ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  do.  Do  I  permit  man  un- 
restrained play  of  the  intellect  any  more 
than  woman  ?     By  no  means.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Saltway  to  her 
husband,  with  suspicion  of  petulance. 

He  had  not  heard  the  bell.  With  laugh- 
ing apology  he  turned  away,  and  gave  his 
arm  to  Lady  Ivelet. 

'Are  you  serious,  Charles?'  asked  the 
colonel,  as  he  and  his  nephew  lingered  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  wine. 
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'  Quite,'  was  the  ready  answer.  '  Only 
to-night  could  I  have  answered  you  so 
decisively.     You  approve  ?' 

'  Unreservedly.  An  admirable  girl.  Ex- 
perience of  our  society  will  smooth  the 
inevitable  inequalities.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  would  wish  them 
smoothed,'  remarked  Charles,  handling  his 
wine-glass. 

The  colonel  smiled. 

'  No,  no  ;  but  I  think  you  will.  I  have 
absolute  faith  in  the  girl,  mind ;  but  the 
antecedents  are  a  trifle  odd.  I  should  go 
a  little  into  detail.  Get  Lady  Ivelet  to 
talk  a  little  more  about  it.' 

'  I  suppose  she  is  a  positive  relation  of 
Lady  Ivelet's  ?' 

'  Your  aunt  declares  not,'  answered  the 
colonel,  drily.     '  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
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not  able  to  trace  the  channel.  But  Lady 
Ivelet  will  be  explicit,  for  she  cannot  have 
failed  to  notice  your  intentions.  You  have 
a  right  to  approach  her  on  the  subject. 
You  are  not  afraid  of  Goldhawke  ?' 

'Afraid?'  said  Charles,  with  a  shrug. 
^  In  such  things  Ave  take  our  chance.  I 
sha'n't  blow  out  my  brains  if  she  prefers 
the  gilt.' 

'  Right,  my  boy.  I  don't  think  she  will, 
though.' 

Charles  had  a  few  hundreds  a-year  to 
support  himself,  but  in  such  pursuit  he, 
of  course,  considered  himself  as  dependent 
upon  his  profession. 

Miss  Ilderton  had  noticeable  social  qual- 
ities, and  it  seemed  as  though,  under  this 
roof,  they  shone  with  particular  brilliance. 
She  appeared  to  appreciate  Mr.  Saltway's 
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homage,  and  not  less  the  colonel's  paternal 
favour,  but  Lady  Ivelet  always  remarked, 
with  reason,  that  after  such  display  of 
her  powers  Helen  invariably  suffered  from 
more  or  less  obvious  physical  collapse  : 
symptoms  which  were  never  known  to  fol- 
low exercise  of  her  accomplishments  in  any 
other  company.  It  was  this  fact,  indeed, 
which  had  first  led  Lady  Ivelet  to  an  in- 
teresting conclusion,  and  a  species  of  re- 
flection already  referred  to. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  colonel 
must  of  necessity  have  Helen  in  the  library; 
a  goodly  chamber  in  Avhich  so  much  of 
their  mutual  understanding  had  been  ar- 
rived at.  This  was  so  usual  a  proceeding 
that  Charles  had  been  with  confidence 
expecting  it,  and  had  even  ventured  to 
base  a  personal  piece   of  comedy  upon  it. 

I  2 
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Soon  after  the  brief,  preliminary  conver- 
sation which  had  preceded  the  withdrawal 
of  the  two,  Mr.  Saltway  showed  an  unusual 
degree  of  un settlement.  He  found  oj^por- 
t unity  for  frequent  play  about  the  drawing- 
room  doorway  ;  once  left  the  room,  but 
almost  immediately  re-entered.  At  length, 
however,  he  withdrew  again,  and  was  some 
little  time  in  re-appearing. 

A  few  minutes  previously  to  this  second 
disappearance,  it  chanced  that  the  colonel 
had  been  summoned,  in  his  magisterial 
capacity,  to  a  rustic  visitor  from  his  do- 
mains. With  his  characteristic  comj)lais- 
ance,  the  gentleman  had  had  to  leave 
Helen  'just  for  a  minute,' — for,  endeav- 
ouring to  sustain  much  of  the  old-fashioned 
independence  of  all  classes  in  his  sparse 
community,  the   colonel  was  accessible  at 
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all  times  to  those  requiring  him.  When 
alone,  Helen  had  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
and  gazed  musingly  about  her ;  and  such 
was  her  position  when  Charles,  entering, 
found  her  still  in  solitude. 

But  as  he  approached,  with  apology  and 
surprised  inquiries  for  the  colonel,  he 
stopped  and  stared  anxiously  at  the  young 
lady.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  en- 
deavoured to  smile  carelessly. 

'You  feel  ill.  Miss  Ilderton?'  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  disquietude.  'Do  sit  down, 
and  I  will  fetch  one  of  the  ladies.' 

'  Do  stay,  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Saltway.  Don't 
alarm  them  unnecessarily.  There  would 
be  such  a  disturbance.  I  am  better  :  it 
was  only  a  little  faintness  came  over 
me.' 

'  Just  a  glass  of  water,  if  you  will  be  so 
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kind,'  said  she,  in  response  to  all  his 
solicitous  inquiries. 

As  Charles  withdrew  to  obtain  this 
necessary  restorative,  Helen  sat  down. 
The  instant  she  was  again  alone,  she 
snatched  up  a  newspaper  which  had  been 
lying  upon  the  table  beside  her  and  fixed 
her  eyes  excitedly  upon  it.  At  the  sound 
of  Mr.  Saltway's  returning  footsteps,  the 
paper  was  hurriedly  replaced  and  Helen 
reclined  in  her  seat. 

'  Oh,  thank  you  !'  sighed  she,  after  a 
draught  of  the  sparkling  beverage.  '  What 
a  ridiculous  propensity,  isn't  it?  Please 
say  nothing  about  it.     I  am  better  now.' 

'  Hardly  ridiculous,'  said  Charles,  with 
undisguised  concern.  '  It  distresses  me 
to  see  you  look  like  this.' 

'What,  do  my  cheeks  still  betray  me?^ 
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she  said,  lightly,  placing  one  literally  lily- 
white  hand  against  her  right  cheek,  and 
then  smacking  it  sharply. 

'  You  are  very  pale,'  was  the  restrained 
reply,  and  his  glance  perceptibly  softened 
as  it  rested  upon  the  unnaturally  glisten- 
ing eyes  in  those  features  of  pure  marble. 
But  Helen  lowered  them,  and  a  faint 
colour  returned  to  her.  '  I  don't  think  I 
ever  received  such  a  shock,'  continued 
Charles.  '  You  made  light  of  your  Sun- 
day indisposition :  you  really  have  been 
ill?' 

'  Xo,  no,'  laughed  Helen,  with  some  at- 
tempt at  her  accustomed  vivacity.  '  This 
is  only  a  weakness  to  which  I  am  very 
occasionally  subject.  It  is  long  since  I 
had  a  visitation  of  the  sort.  It  is  past,  let 
us  forget  all  about  it.' 
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'  That  is  unfortunately  what  I  can't  do. 
I  came  in  expecting  to  find  you  settling 
the  colonel,  and  instead  I  found  a  white 
marble  statue,  in  appearance  lifeless  how- 
ever exquisitely  moulded,  sitting  in  tragic 
loneliness.  Have  some  tolerance  for  human 
susceptibilities,  Miss  Ilderton.' 

Helen  was  quickly  recovering  her  wonted 
manner  and  aspect,  and  with  it  came  a 
ready  perception  of  Mr.  Saltway's  tender 
humour.  Of  late  he  had  been  of  set  pur- 
pose gradually  leading  her  to  expect  it. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  now  to  betray 
the  feeling  with  which  she  received  his 
attention,  but  Charles's  psychical  impres- 
sion was  not  a  discouraging  one.  Indeed, 
as  he  stood  talking  with  an  increasingly 
personal  tendency,  he  trifled  with  some- 
thing in  his  waistcoat  pocket, — the  result 
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of  his  chance  visit  to  the  Blankton  jeAvel- 
ler,  and  the  first  offering  of  any  value  that 
he  had  as  yet  ventured  upon ;  but  he  was 
conscious  that  there  had  loeen  delay,  and 
he  Avas  in  momentary  expectation  of  his 
uncle's  return.  Yet  he  must  go  back  to 
town  to-morrow. 

•  Do  you  really  mean  to  abandon  the 
town  ?'  he  said,  rather  plaintively,  in  reply 
to  some  divergent  remark  from  Helen.  'Do 
persuade  Lady  Ivelet  to  come  up  at  any 
rate  for  the  pictures.  If  you  knew  the 
arid  nature  of  our  social  existence  there, 
3'ou  would  take  pity  upon  us.  And  now 
the  colonel's  departure  .  .  .  You  must 
know,  Miss  Ilderton,  that  one  hour  of 
your  conversation  would ' 

But  with  an  impatient  contraction  of  the 
eyebrows  Charles  was  compelled  to  pause. 
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His  sharp  ears  had  caught  the  sound,  and 
the  next  moment  the  colonel  entered.  Only 
some  general  conversation  followed  until 
they  all  three  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

In  the  current  of  general  intercourse 
Helen  seemed  to  recover  her  usual  health. 
Perhaps  to  one  anxious,  interested  gaze, 
a  little  exceptional  pallor  still  lingered  in 
the  clear  cut  features,  but  it  served  only 
(to  that  gaze,  at  least)  to  intensify  the 
beauty  of  the  carving.  Mr.  Saltway  took 
less  trouble  than  usual  to  disguise  his  atti- 
tude towards  her,  and  the  young  lady  dis- 
jDlayed  no  desire  to  repel  him;  but  the 
evening  did  not  again  offer  an  opportunity 
of  confidential  converse. 

With  what  amount  of  effort  Helen  got 
through  the    remainder    of   that    evening 
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could,  of  course,  be  only  known  to  herself, 
but  when  the  need  of  control  was  removed, 
and  she  and  Lady  Ivelet  were  going  home- 
wards in  their  carriage,  she  took  no  further 
pains  to  conceal  her  disorder.  She  lay 
back  listlessly  in  a  corner,  and  kept  her 
eyes  closed.  As  the  other  lady,  however, 
occupied  a  very  similar  position,  it  could 
excite  no  particular  attention.  For  some 
time  neither  spoke  at  all. 

Helen's  whole  throbbing  brain  was  fixed 
upon  that  newspaper  which  she  had  found 
in  the  library,  as  it  inevitably  had  been 
ever  since  her  eyes  had  encountered  it. 
It  was  a  paper  which  Philip  Goldhawke 
had  left  there  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Pines,  and  a  casual  glimpse  of  the  title 
had  aroused  the  young  lady's  curiosity.  It 
was  headed  the  Aggthoiye  Sim.     She  had 
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taken  it  up  just  before  Charles  Saltway's 
entrance,  and  the  words  which  were  now 
branded  on  her  imagination  were  the  very 
:first  she  had  seen  in  it :  The  Troubles  of 
A  Journalist.  How  the  facetious  humour 
of  a  successful  rival  rang  in  the  words  and 
maddened  Helen ! 

'  In  the  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Wednes- 
day, Mr.  Nahum  Pildacre,  the  proprietor 
and  editor  (and  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  the  printer  also)  of  a  paper 
known  as  the  Moon^  came  up  for  his  public 
examination.' 

Then  the  details  followed. 

As  Helen  stared  again  and  again  through 
her  eyelids  at  these  staggering  words,  she 
did  not  hear  a  remark  from  her  com- 
panion. 

'Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Commeline  of  St. 
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Augustine,  Helen  ?  An  owner  of  forests 
and  a  timber  merchant.' 

The  question  had  to  be  repeated.  Then 
Helen  opened  her  eyes,  but  otherwise 
moved  not. 

'  Xo,'  she  said,  sleepily.  '  I  don't  know 
the  name.' 

'  Mrs.  Salt  way  was  telHng  me  that  some 
friends  of  hers  were  connected  .  .  .' 

Then  for  a  short  time  Helen  felt 
aggressive. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IN  THE   MINOR    KEY. 


This  smaller  blow  Helen  ignored;  the  other 
was  such  a  stunning  one ;  a  blow  to  her 
moral  instincts  at  the  one  point  at  which 
in  this  kind  she  was  still  capable  of  being 
wounded.  For  a  time  sheer  distress  over- 
whelmed her  ;  a  human,  sympathetic  dis- 
tress at  the  tragic  spectacle  of  her  father's 
broken  enthusiasm ;  and  for  the  space  of 
a  whole  day  she  was  reduced  to  the  sorry 
proportions  of  a  woman  in  the  hands  of  a 
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great  anguish.  This  was  indis230sition  be- 
yond mere  recumbency  with  perfumes  and 
the  sedatives  of  light  literature.  She  paced 
and  repaced  her  chamber,  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  regard  a  picture  which  she 
could  not  see  ;  to  gaze  out  at  the  Avintry 
landscape  which  she  could  see  as  little. 
Heart  and  brain  throbbed  bewilderingly. 
The  refined  delicacies  of  affluence  scattered 
around  her,  she  abhorred ;  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  she  meditated  flight  and  the 
ethical  virtues.  Then  would  sweep  over 
her,  with  an  intensity  never  before  sus- 
pected, the  tragic  cruelty  of  the  civilised 
universe.  Her  late  life  reappeared  to  her, 
and  the  invigoration  of  her  spiritual  sys- 
tem. Never  till  now  had  she  lived : 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind   never  did  live.     From 
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this  would  spring  a  rebellious  reaction, 
and  all  her  extravagant  designs  acquired 
fresh  life  within  her. 

At  previous  moments  of  serenity,  of 
course,  the  Aggthorpe  household  had  re- 
curred to  her.  If  she  awakened  in  the 
night-time,  or  a  few  minutes  before  the 
maid's  arrival  in  the  morning,  invariably 
would  her  mind  turn  to  the  affairs  at  the 
Moon  office.  Peremptorily  she  had  for- 
bidden any  present  attempt  at  commu- 
nication with  her  on  the  part  of  her  father* 
or  of  Beatrice,  promising  to  send  whatever 
she  was  able,  and  to  remove  the  restriction 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  journal- 
ist's real  position  had  been  entirely  un- 
known to  her ;  his  sanguine  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  commercial  phases  of  his 
efforts,  even  when  as   she  thought  suffi- 
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ciently  discounted,  had  been  able  to  de- 
ceive her.  Of  the  literal  day  to  day 
fight  against  inevitable  bankruptcy  jDro- 
ceedings,  Helen  Avas  totally  ignorant.  She 
thought  that  the  supplement  of  a  few 
pounds  from  time  to  time  to  the  lunar 
exchequer  (naturally  she  could  not  afford 
much,)  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
struggle  against  total  eclipse  to  be  indefi- 
nitely protracted.  Upon  that  conclusion 
she  had  hitherto  built.  Now  she  was 
enlightened. 

At  lepgth  Helen  aroused  herself  to  action 
and  she  posted  two  letters  :  one  to  her 
father,  the  other  to  Mr.  Secroft.  In  a  day 
or  two  she  got  this  reply  to  the  latter : 

'  Dear  Miss  Ilderton, 

'  I  went  over  to  Aggthorpe 
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immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  letter, 
and  found  out  the  distressed  journalist. 
As  you  supposed,  it  seems  to  me  an  utter 
collapse  of  his  affairs,  aggravated  (as  you 
do  not  seem  aware)  by  the  sudden  death 
of  his  wife  in  the  midst  of  the  disaster. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  the  death  of  his 
paper  that  affects  him  most  deeply.  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  do  nothing  at  all 
in  the  matter  until  he  is  discharged  from 
bankruptcy.  I  will  see  that  he  and  his 
daughter  are  not  in  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  He  is  fully  sensible  of  your 
benevolence,  and  I  left  him  in  the  act  of 
sitting  down  (on  the  floor,  I  may  mention,) 
to  write  to  you  at  length  upon  the  subject, 
which  letter  he  is  going  to  send  through 
me.     I  can  fully  understand  your  wish  not 
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to  communicate  with  Mr.  Piltlacre  directly. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  discretion  exactly.  On  this  account  also 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  mention  to  him  at 
present  your  proposal  for  the  future. 
'  Yours  sincerely, 

'  Clement  Secroft.' 

Things  had  indeed  gone  badly  with  the 
enthusiastic  journalist  since  Helen  had 
seen  him.  His  inability  to  adjust  the 
ideal  and  the  practical  in  journalistic  en- 
terprise had  led  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, and  so  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  conscientious  Beatrice  had  not 
been  able  to  avert  it.  His  (must  we  say) 
insane  confidence  in  his  mission,  which  had 
been  by  sundry   circumstances   confirmed 
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in  him,  had  been  able  to  transform  to  his 
eyes  his  steadily  downhill  direction  to  an 
obviously  upward  soaring.  Beholding  a 
constantly  enlarging  horizon,  every  week 
he  had  printed  four  or  fives  times  the 
number  of  copies  of  his  paper  that  there 
was  any  possibility  of  demand  for  ;  ultim- 
ately, indeed,  neutralizing  the  disappoint- 
ment attending  the  heaps  undistributed,  by 
the  subtle  consolatory  perception  of  a  dis- 
seminating virtue  in  the  sheer  exercise  of 
the  press.  The  remittances,  too,  with 
which  Helen  had  favoured  him  had  only 
aggravated  his  disorder,  by  appearing  but 
the  sample  dust  from  which  might  be 
measured  the  nuggets  to  follow.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  irresistible  instinct  of 
his,  therefore,  Pildacre  immediately  ad- 
justed his  designs  and  his  expenses  not  to 
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the  paltry  dust  sample  in  his  possession, 
but  to  the  goodly  nugget  which  he  fore- 
saw. 

This  presumable  prosperity  also  was  not 
without  effect  upon  other  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Without  any  explicit  under- 
standing between  them,  but  by  a  tacit  ar- 
rangement into  which  both  women  seemed 
instinctively  to  have  fallen,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Pildacre  wholly 
relinquished  her  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  domestic  economy,  and  finding  after  the 
first  week  how  admirably  it  answered,  she 
had  never  resumed  it. 

It  chanced  that  Mr.  Secroft  had  arrived 
at  the  Moon  ofiice  the  morning  after  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Pildacre's  effects  had  been 
sold  by  auction.  He  found  the  journalist, 
in  an  utterly  bare   room,  sitting  upon  an 
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upturned  packing-case  in  his  shirt  sleeves^ 
eating  a  piece  of  bread,  and  some  hot  tea 
lay  in  an  empty  meat  tin  on  the  box  beside 
him.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  newspaper^ 
which  he  had,  it  seemed,  been  reading  com- 
placently. As  the  visitor  came  in  to  him, 
Mr.  Pildacre  rose  from  his  place  in  a  defiant 
rather  than  a  courteous  attitude,  and 
Beatrice  slunk  away. 

'  Yes,  sir,  you  see  me  amidst  the  ruins, ^ 
said  Nahum,  extending  an  open  palm  in 
response  to  an  involuntary  glance  of  Se- 
croft's  at  the  unattractive  surroundings. 
'  You,  I  presume,  come  to  demand  the 
walls.' 

•  That  was  not  exactly  my  errand,'  re- 
plied Clement,  in  a  conciliatory  tone.  '  I 
really  came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use 
to  you.' 
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Pildacre  stared  at  the  man  incredulously, 
or,  as  it  seemed,  rather  suspiciously. 
During  the  last  few  days  his  faith  in  his 
fellow-man  had  not  been  materially 
strengthened.  Secroft's  face,  however, 
was  an  open  one,  and  the  journalist  looked 
at  him  again. 

'  Use  to  me  !  Such  language  is  unfam- 
iliar ;  I  don't  understand  it.  Be  matter-of- 
fact,  sir,  if  you  please.  My  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  cope  with  allegory.' 

'  I  have  a  letter  from  a  lady  with  whom 
I  believe  you  are  acquainted — Miss 
Ilderton ' 

'  Ha,  now,  sir,  I  perceive,'  exclaimed  the 
journalist,  vehemently.  '  Please  to  give 
me  your  hand.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
momentary  misconception :  but  of  late 
years     my    acquaintance    has     been     so 
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diversified  that  I  cannot  at  first  sight  dis- 
criminate between  friends  and  their  oppo- 

sites.     Will  you  take But  again  I  must 

beg  your  pardon.  You  will  overlook 
any  small ' 

Clement  strenuously  deprecated  apology. 

'  Words,  sir,  are  inadequate  to  express 
my  sentiments  towards  Miss  Ilderton,' 
continued  Pildacre,  warmly.  '  Both  I 
and  my  daughter  here, — at  least  she  is  in 
the  next  room, — have  the  liveliest  sense  of 
her  beneficence,  and  I  trust  to  you  to  convey 
our  expressions  of  unbounded  gratitude 
to  the  lady.  It  makes  me  blush,  sir,  to 
have  to  submit  again  to  her  munificent 
generosity.' 

Helen's  letter  had  reached  the  journalist 
that  morning,  containing  obviously  explicit 
instructions. 
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From  mere  interchange  of  civilities, 
Secroft  descended,  as  he  saw  opportunity, 
to  the  more  material  depths  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  and  from  exhaustive 
inquiry  endeavoured  to  gauge  what  Pil- 
dacre's  position  really  was.  Upon  his 
troubles  the  journalist  waxed  eloquent,  and 
this  being  the  first  friendly  disposed  person 
to  whom  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
enlarging,  he  was  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  it  to  the  uttermost. 

To  his  ill-fated  wife  Nahum  made  fitting 
reference,  closing  with  a  charitable  quota- 
tion from  '  The  Brido;e  of  Si^hs.'  But  of 
that  element  in  the  complications  Secroft 
was  to  learn  nothing.  Whatever  his  in- 
most feelings  upon  it,  the  journalist  never 
made  that  a  topic  of  discussion  with  any- 
body.    Between    him    and    Beatrice    had 
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arisen  inevitable  confidences,  but  they  were 
all  indirect,  one  might  even  say  of  a 
delicate  kind.  The  young  woman  had  not 
forgotten  her  Avords  with  Helen  upon  that 
subject,  and  they  upon  most  occasions 
availed  her. 

Unfortunately  the  relinquishment  of 
such  household  cares  as  Mrs.  Pildacre  had 
once  harboured  had  acted  upon  her  fatally. 
Beatrice  perceived  the  ill  effects,  and  strove 
day  and  night  to  counteract  it.  She  felt 
herself  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  in  her 
morbid  temperament  she  exaggerated  the 
responsibility  of  the  consequences.  The 
long-suffering  husband  seemed  blind  to  it, 
and  Beatrice  exerted  herself  to  the  utter- 
most as  a  screen.  Only  once  had  the  young 
woman  suffered  defeat  in  her  passionate 
endeavours — once  when  the  journalist  had 
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been  absent  for  a  day  or  two.  She  went 
to  make  some  necessary  purchases,  and  in- 
stead of  the  fcAV  minutes  she  had  intended, 
she  lingered  on  her  errand  for  an  hour. 
"When  she  returned  she  was  in  a  state  of 
unusual  excitement,  and  she  burst  into  the 
shop. 

'  Mrs.  Pildacre,  can't  we  shut  up  and  go 
out  for  the  day?'  she  cried  joyously ;  but 
in  an  instant  she  collapsed.  Beatrice  was 
cured. 

'  No,  we  had  better  not,'  replied  she  to 
some  acquiescence  of  the  other.  '  You  go 
and  sit  in  the  parlour.  I  will  mind  the 
shop.' 

Beatrice  had  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping 
the  moment  she  was  alone,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  to  ^^crumble  about  her. 
From  the  eminence  of  her  exhilaration  she 
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was  flung  into  the  abyss  of  despair,  and 
for  a  time  slie  writhed  there  helplessly. 
She  thought  of  Helen,  and  she  dared  think 
of  her  no  longer:  of  the  journalist,  whose 
life  she  was  seeing  crippled,  and  for  whom, 
ill  his  paternal  tenderness  to  her,  she 
had  felt  such  an  engrossing  sympathy  :  and 
she  felt  flung  from  both. 

Presently  Beatrice  gathered  calmness, 
and  taking  a  scrap  ofpaper  scribbled  some- 
thing upon  it.  She  thrust  it  into  an 
envelope,  upon  which  she  wrote  the  name 
of  the  journalist.  There  was  silence  in  the 
parlour,  so  she  went  there  before  departing. 
She  just  glanced  within,  then  paused  by 
the  door.  Somebody  entered  the  shop, 
and,  tremulous,  Beatrice  returned  there. 
Just  above  the  counter  she  saw  the  face  of 
a  child,  a  pretty  though  dirty  child. 
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'  What  is  it,  darling  ?'  said  Beatrice, 
taken  aback  by  the  earnest  gaze. 

'  I  want  that  pussy  cat.'  And  a  dirty 
finger  was  thrust  towards  the  window. 

'  Have  you  got  any  money  ?' 

'  Yes,  a  penny.' 

Beatrice  looked  in  the  window  and  pro- 
duced the  article. 

'  That's  it !     Give  it  me.     I  want  it.' 

'But  I  shall  want  six  pennies  first,'  said 
Beatrice  smiling,  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  No,'  cried  the  child,  stretching  forth  its 
hands.  '  Give  it  me.  I  must  have  it.  I 
have  brought  my  penny.' 

And  Beatrice  saw  the  tears  in  the  fierce 
blue  eyes. 

'  If  I  give  it  you,  you  must  let  me  wash 
your  face  and  hands.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  let  you.' 
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This  agreement  come  to,  Beatrice  took 
the  child  into  the  house  and  washed  her 
thoroughl}^  She  then  hugged  her  passion- 
ately, and  kissed  cheek  after  cheek  several 
times. 

'  I  want  the  pussy,'  the  child  kept  stam- 
mering throughout  the  irksome  process, 
and  was  as  constantly  reassured. 

When  the  bargain  was  completed,  the 
customer  was  allowed  to  depart  with  the 
coveted  treasure,  and  Beatrice  stood  in  the 
shop  with  a  face  transformed. 

First  of  all  she  destroyed  the  note  which 
she  had  written  ;  then  with  unaccustomed 
zeal  fell  to  her  ordinary  employment  about 
the  place.  In  the  evening  Pildacre  re- 
turned, and  had  his  mind  been  disengaged 
enough  to   seek  it,  he  would  have  found 
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nothing  unusual  in  the  appearance  of 
Beatrice.  She  had  chronicled  a  victory  in 
her  heart,  it  is  true,  and  she  looked  out 
upon  the  world  with  eyes  thereby  consider- 
ably enlightened,  but  the  humiliation  of 
recollection  was  not  by  any  one  such  inci- 
dent to  be  obliterated.  At  the  first  sound 
of  the  journalist  entering,  she  fled  into  the 
parlour,  and  stood  there  in  tremulous  ex- 
pectation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TO  SWEEP  THE  COBWEBS. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  jour- 
nalist returned  home,  weary  and  dejected. 
Beatrice  had  matured  her  plans.  She  was 
going  to  confess  everything  to  him,  and 
beg  him  to  deal  with  her  as  seemed  good. 
By  his  decision  she  would  abide,  whether 
to  wander  forth  or  stay. 

Pildacre  entered  by  the  side  door,  grop- 
ed his  way  along  the  dark  passage  to  the 
parlour,  and  there  flinging  down  a  black 
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leather  bag,  sank  into  his  chair.  The 
heart  of  Beatrice  sank  with  him.  They 
were  alone,  but  for  some  minutes  nei- 
ther spoke.  The  journalist's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  fire.  Presently  he  looked 
round. 

'  Is  she,  Beatrice  ?'  he  asked  listlessly. 

She  only  nodded,  for  tears  were  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  voice  not  to  be  trusted. 

'  I  am  glad,'  he  said,  and  looked  to  the 
fire.  Beatrice  marvelled,  conscious  though 
that  it  was  of  more  than  ordinary  portent. 

'  Don't  be  disheartened,  Mr.  Pildacre,'  she 
faltered,  as  the  silence  became  intolerable  ; 
but  he  only  looked  at  her  as  though  scarce 
comprehending  her  meaning. 

'  You  haven't  heard  from  Helen  lately  ?' 

'No — she  is  not ?' 

'  Come    here.    Beatrice.      There  .... 

VOL.  II.  L 
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you  are  a  good  girl,  a  very  good  girl. 
Helen ' 

'  No,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  am  a ' 

She  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

'  You  are  a  good  girl,'  he  vociferated : 
'  and  I — I  am  a  bankrupt.' 

He  leaned  forward,  and  resting  upon 
her  shoulder  wept. 

'  I  am  a  bankrupt,  Beatrice,'  he  said  as 
he  was  able.  '  My  mess — essage  is  un- 
delivered. It  is  lost  to  the  world.  I — 
shall  withdraw  to  the  workhouse.' 

'  Work-house  !'  muttered  Beatrice,  when 
she  had  in  some  measure  recovered 
from  the  stupefying  blow.  '  There  !  .  .  . 
That  can  never  be.  Helen  will  never  per- 
mit it.  I  will  not.  We  will  work, — do 
anything.  It  is  not  much  that  you  re- 
quire to  live  on,  and — to  write.' 
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Her  heart,  however,  fled  to  the  chamber 
iipstan^s,  and  it  checked  her  tongue  on  the 
way.     The  journalist  looked  up. 

'You — you  work  for  me,  Beatrice  !' 

'Yes,  1  will.  You  shall  not  go — go 
where  you  said.  Your  message  shall  be 
delivered.  What  does  it  matter  what  I 
do  ?  What  any  of  us  do  ?  You  must 
write  all  you  have  got  to  say.  How  can 
the  world  be  made  better  without  it  ?' 

'Do — do  you  feel  that,  Beatrice?' cried 
Pildacre,  excitedly,  smacking  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead.  '  That !  .  .  .  Heavens, 
what  I  might  have  done  !' 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  such 
enthusiastic  expression,  and  the  import  of 
his  words  was  so  plain,  that  Beatrice 
blushed  at  the  insinuation,  and  rose  from 
her  position  before  him. 

l2 
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'  But — now  I  am  a  bankrupt.' 

In  obedience  to  his  gestures,  the  young 
woman  took  her  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hearth-rug,  and  for  a  time  both  were 
silent.  But  the  artless  enthusiasm  of 
Beatrice  had  penetrated  to  the  depths  of 
him,  and  not  even  the  chaos  of  bankruptcy 
could  extinguish  the  spark.  He  could 
regard  his  position  more  relatively.  With 
confidence  in  his  mission  recovered,  how 
paltry  would  mere  material  persecutions 
become  ?  Had  he  not  confronted  them 
from  infancy  ? 

It  was  late  before  they  parted,  and 
neither  had  uttered  a  word  about  the 
other  member  of  the  household.  She  was, 
nevertheless,  on  the  minds  cf  both  of  them. 
When   Beatrice  was  alone,  it  was   of  her 
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that  she  was  thinking  chiefly.  She  longed 
to  be  charitable,  knowing  that  from  her- 
self, indeed,  it  was  a  necessity.  But  never 
in  her  life  had  she  so  vividly  beheld  the 
appalling  nature  of  the  situation.  She 
lay  tossing  about  in  bitter  unrest  long 
after  all  sounds  in  the  streets  had  ceased, 
save  that  occasional  tramp  of  the  police- 
man. She  went  through  all  her  past  life, 
a  disquieting  panorama,  but  she  had  not 
the  courage,  nor,  indeed,  the  ability  to 
look  forward.  The  words  of  that  note  she 
had  written  him  haunted  her,  and  with  a 
tremor  she  pictured  his  returning  that 
night  to  have  found  it.  She  now  believed 
that  it  would  have  been  his  death.  Even 
she,  then,  was  not  so  despicably  useless 
as    hitherto    she    had    fancied.     At   that 
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moment  Beatrice  felt  mighty  for  good,  and 
with  the  feeling  she  raised  herself  in  the 
darkness. 

In  her  movement  she  felt  alarm,  for  it 
seemed  that  there  was  a  sound  other  than 
that  caused  by  herself.  She  was  always 
nervous  in  the  night-time,  and  she  was 
doubly  so  to-night.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  a  sound,  not  far  off  on  the  landing : 
a  light  through  the  crack  of  the  door.  She 
stared  breathless,  expectant. 

'  Beatrice !'  The  journalist's  voice  re- 
assured her.  '  Beatrice  !  Will  you  come  ? 
My  wife  is  ill.     I  am  going  for  a  doctor.' 

Having  clothed  herself  hurriedly,  Bea- 
trice went  out,  and  Pildacre  departed  on 
his  errand. 

It  was  a  few  days  afterwards  that  Mrs. 
Pildacre  died  ;   on  the  morning  fixed  for 
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her  husband's  public  examination,  and 
even  bankruptcy  officials  relaxed  so  far 
as  to  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the 
ordeal. 

No  mercy  was,  however,  ultimately 
shown  to  the  journalist,  nor  indeed  could 
any  reasonably  have  been  expected.  He 
had  shown  none  to  the  pockets  of  others. 
In  a  short  tune  the  completest  bankruptcy 
proceedings  with  which  the  English  law 
is  acquainted  were  in  [action,  and  at  this 
juncture  Mr.  Secroft  had  appeared. 

The  immediate  result  of  Secroft's  visit 
was  that  the  journalist  and  Beatrice  trans- 
ferred themselves  from  the  Moon  office, 
(totally  eclipsed,)  to  modest  lodgings  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  where  they 
resided  until  the  practical  proceedings 
were  at  an   end.     To  these  lodgings  some 
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time  later  tlie  young  solicitor  paid  another 
visit,  and  this  time  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  quality  of  his  reception. 

The  journalist  had  changed  vastly  in 
the  meantime :  it  was  nothing  short  of 
a  rejuvenescence.  With  the  complete 
removal  of  that  j^ast  incubus,  to  which 
alone,  he  was  convinced,  was  the  whole 
of  his  disaster  to  be  attributed,  he  was 
enthusiastically  prepared  to  submit  his 
neck  to  sundry  others,  vastly  more  bur- 
densome. Upon  Secroft's  announcement 
that  he  had  come  to  discuss  the  general 
outlook,  he  was  received  with  such  man- 
liness and  independence  as  became  an 
idealist  of  Mr.  Pildacre's  advanced  school. 

'  The  outlook,  sir,'  declared  the  latter  in 
vigorous  accents,  '  is  suffused  with  the 
roseate   hues    of  dawn.     I   mean   to    say 
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that  my  future  is  assured.  In  the  freedom 
of  mind  Avhich  recently  I  have  been  able 
to  enjoy,  I  have  matured  certain  schemes 
which  have  long  been  drafted  in  outline, 
and  beyond  the  merest  trifle  in  the  way 
of — incipient  pocket-money,  I  shall  have 
no  need  to  take  an  undignified  advantage 
of  my — hem  ! — of  Miss  Ilderton's  munifi- 
cence.' 

Secroft  regarded  him  closely,  and  at 
the  concluding  words,  as  Beatrice  coloured 
and  turned  away,  he  scrutinized  her  also 
with  curiosity.  But  he  proceeded  without 
any  change  of  demeanour. 

'  That  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  :  but 
I  may  as  well  pro23ound  the  alternative 
suggestions  of  Miss  Ilderton.  She  wishes 
to  know,  Mr.  Pildacre,  in  the  first  place, 
if    you    are   willing    to    part    with    your 
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daughter.  She  can  obtain  an  engagement 
for  her,  and  is  anxious  to  do  so,  subject,  of 
course,  to  your  approval.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  better  so,'  replied 
the  journalist  with  a  very  genuine  sigh. 
'  What  do  you  say ' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Pild '  began  Beatrice,  in 

response  to  his  appeal,  but  stopped  and 
bit  her  lip. 

The  lawyer  showed  no  alteration  of 
expression,  but  merely  looked  calmly  to 
the  floor. 

'  It  will  be  better  so,  father,'  said  Bea- 
trice, this  time  anxious  to  weep  over  her 
compromising  blunder. 

This  being  the  general  opinion,  Mr. 
Secroft  revealed  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
mission in  the  same  calm  tone.  Beatrice 
was  to  proceed  to  Blankton  station    on  a 
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day  named  and  by  a  certain  train,  and 
there  she  would  be  met  by  somebody  who 
would  conduct  her  to  Miss  Ilderton,  and 
that  young  lady  would  answer  for  her 
future. 

'  For  you  yourself,  Mr.  Pildacre,'  con- 
tinued Clement,  with  an  abruptness  which 
might  perhaps  be  construed  into  a  desire 
not  to  j^rolong  the  interview  needlessly, 
'  the  suggestion  is  this :  Miss  Ilderton 
believes  that  you  once  had  an  ardent 
desire  to  prosecute  certain  journalistic 
research  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum.  If  the  desire  still  exist,  she 
is  willing  to  allow  you  a  pound  a  week 
to  support  you  in  London  lodgings  whilst 
engaged  in  such  research.  AYhat  do  you 
think  of  it?' 

What  Mr.  Pildacre   did  think  of  it  was 
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apparent  enougli,  for  there  were  tears  on 
his  eyelashes  as  he  hstenecl,  and  he  could 
give  no  immediate  reply. 

'  I  have  not  deserved  it :  I  have  not 
deserved  it,'  was  all  he  could  at  length 
articulate. 

After  a  little  further  discussion  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  these  matters,  arising 
out  of  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  every 
part  of  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Secroft  took 
his  leave ;  politely,  but,  the  journalist 
thought,  with  some  diminution  of  that 
genial  cordiality  with  which  he  had  first 
encountered  him.  He  himself  was  not  to 
be  afifected  by  it,  however,  and  with  an 
efi*usion  of  gratitude  of  which  the  sincerity 
and  unreservedness  were  not  to  be  doubted, 
he  bade  the  young  lawyer  farewell. 

'  It  was  a  pity,  Beatrice,'  he  said,  when 
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they  were  alone  ;  '  a  great  pity.  I  myself 
originated  it.  But  iiaye  no  fear.  It  was 
not  detected.  An  evil  conscience  always 
sees  more  than  a  clear  one,  and  I — I  very 
much  regret  to  say  that  the  clear  one  is 
not — not  exactly  on  our  side.  Helen  is  a 
strange  girl ;  but  mind,  Bee,  not  a  had 
one,  no — not  a  bad  one.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Pildacre.  She 
could  never  be  a  bad  one.' 

'  Oh,  Beatrice,  but  what  a  future !' 
His  hand  went  to  his  forehead,  and  the 
good   journalist   launched    upon    one    of 
those    engrossing    imaginative    flights    of 
which  his  universe  so  largely  consisted. 

In  returning  to  the  station,  Mr.  Secroft 
passed  the  Moon  office, — closed  and  shut- 
tered, with  an  auctioneer's  sale  bill  posted 
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on  the  shutters.  The  lawyer's  features, 
always  too  delicate  and  spiritual  for  a 
practical  man,  were  paler  than  usual,  and 
he  seemed  to  glance  at  this  shop  with 
singular  furtiveness  in  passing.  A  short 
distance  along  the  pavement  he  stood,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  his  moustache.  Then 
impulsively  he  returned,  and  entered  the 
shop  which  adjoined  that  so  recently  occu- 
pied by  Pildacre. 

It  was  a  tobaconist's,  and  an  elderly  man 
stood  behind  the  counter.  Secroft  selected 
a  good  cigar. 

•  You  have  lost  your  neighbour,  I  see,' 
he  remarked  whilst  lighting.  '  A  curious 
man,  wasn't  he  ?' 

'  Singular  man,  very ;  but  not  a  bad  one 
at  bottom.' 

'  What  became  of  his  dauo:hter  ?'  asked 
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Clement  lightly,  emitting  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

'  Very  hard  to  say,'  was  the  reply,  given 
with  a  wink  of  dubiety. 

'  A  fine  girl,  wasn't  she?' 

'  I  never  saw  a  finer  in  my  small  ex- 
perience.    But — no  good,  sir  ;   no  good.' 

'  Only  one,  had  he  ?  That  wasn't  a 
daughter  that  lived  with  him  lately  ?' 

'  Xo,  not  a  daughter.  Who  it  was  I 
could  never  make  out.  Some  relation  of 
the  Avoman's,  I  expect.  He'd  only  the 
one :  Helen  they  called  her.  But  you 
know  her,  sir?' 

There  was  a  glance  from  the  shopman 
of  peculiar  oiFensiveness  to  Secroft,  and 
with  a  hasty  negative  he  left  the  premises. 

Like  a  thunderclap  the  discovery  had 
come  upon  him.  or  rather  he  was  able  to 
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convince  himself  tliat  it  was  so.  There 
was  so  little  of  the  instinctive  sceptic 
about  Clement  Secroft  that  he  had  an- 
grily rejected,  as  Satanic  suggestion,  any 
slightest  impulse  to  view  distrustfully  the 
representations  of  the  lovely  Helen.  At 
the  time  of  that  last  notable  interview 
with  her  he  had  had  something  of  a  strug- 
gle ;  but,  since,  he  had  entirely  mastered 
himself,  and  no  treacherous  breath  had 
again  been  able  to  sully  the  bright  reflec- 
tion of  that  immaculate  image  in  his  heart. 
The  present  ray  of  inspiration  was  there- 
fore like  a  fresh  blow  to  him ;  not  from 
any  sordid  interested  point  of  view,  but 
simply  from  the  threatened  shattering  of 
a  fair  ideal.  Was  it  possible  that  that 
lovely  creation, — that  marvellous  incar- 
nation of  all  of  nature's  best,  should  be 
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a  common  swindler?  His  heart  yelled 
this  to  him,  maddening  him  :  and  even  in 
the  face  of  such  incontrovertible  proof  he 
found  it  wholly  impossible  to  accept  it  as 
it  seemed.  He  would  rather  reject  the 
conviction  of  his  own  sanity.  How  had 
the  foul  suggestion  ever  come  to  him? 
By  what  sacrilegious  instinct  had  he  ever 
acted  upon  it  ?  Better  to  have  hugged 
that  glorious,  that  etherealizing  lie, — but 
it  was  not  a  lie !  All  the  remainder  of 
the  universe  should  be,  rather.  She  .  .  . 
a  mere  swindler  !  But  he  must  know  it, 
— finally  decide  it ;  evun  if  he  sacrificed 
himself  in  the  endeavour 
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CHAPTER  yill. 


FAITH    AND    FACT. 


On  the  clay  appointed  by  Helen  for  Bea- 
trice's journey  to  Blankton,  Mr.  Secroft 
made  arrangements  at  his  office  for  a  short 
absence  from  home.  For  some  days  pre- 
viously the  young  lawyer  had  been  singu- 
larly moody  and  irritable,  so  his  clerks 
thought ;  and  he  himself  felt  assured  that 
if  his  present  predicament  were  to  be  very 
much  further  protracted,  it  could  only  be 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  reason.     Some 
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•step,  sometliing  practical,  decisive,  was 
indispensable,  if  the  current  of  affairs  was 
to  be  checked  within  a  safe  distance  of 
positive  tragedy.  Faith  was,  to  an  idealist 
of  the  type  of  Clement,  infinitely  more 
satisfying,  nay,  conclusive,  than  barren 
fact  or  reason :  but  when  this  desirable 
possession  had  become  consciously  the 
quality,  as  defined  by  the  precocious 
schoolboy,  whereby  you  make  yourself 
believe  that  which  you  know  to  be  untrue, 
even  Mr.  Secroft's  acceptance  of  it  found 
its  limit. 

Thus  it  came  that  the  journalist's  part- 
ing with  Beatrice  at  Aggthorpe  station, 
was  not  a  matter  of  such  complete  indif- 
ference to  every  onlooker,  as  doubtless 
the  pair  themselves  would,  if  questioned, 
have  considered  it.     At  their  appearance 
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upon  the  platform,  a  figure  had  vanished 
with  some  precipitancy  into  a  waiting-room, 
and  had  thenceforth  regulated  its  move- 
ments according  to  those  of  these  two  in- 
offensive passengers.  But  Mr.  Secroft 
could  not  venture  near  enough  to  gather 
any  of  their  farewell  sentences,  if  indeed 
his  uncomfortable  requirements  prompted 
him  to  such  measure  of  indelicacy. 

The  journalist  undoubtedly  looked  ex- 
ceptionally flourishing.  He  was  clad  in 
a  new  pepper-and-salt  suit,  eschewing  on 
principle  the  more  conventional  mourning 
habiliments — with  an  unbuttoned  grey 
overcoat  above.  His  hat  was  of  black  soft 
felt,  and  his  brilliant  boots  squeaked.  In 
his  left  hand  he  carried  a  black  patent- 
leather  bag  and  an  umbrella,   so  that  his 
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right  was  free  to  emphasize  his  conversa- 
tion. In  this  he  indulf^^ed  freely  during 
the  few  minutes  that  had  to  elapse  before 
the  arrival  of  Beatrice's  train,  impressing 
upon  her,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the 
marvellous  future  opening  out  before 
him ;  how  at  length  he  would  have  peace 
and  freedom  for  prosecuting  certain  fiery 
propagandist  work  upon  which  liis  heart 
had  long  been  set.  How  the  world  should 
be  awakened  to 

'  But  you, — you,  Miss  Beatrice — will 
forget  all  about  me,'  he  interposed,  sud- 
denly checking  himself  in  his  disinterested 
vehemence.  '  I  shall  go  out  into  the  glo- 
rious battle-field,  and  your  eye  will  not 
consider  whether  I  fall  or ' 

'  How  can   you    say   such    things,   Mr. 
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Pildacre  !'  cried  the  other,  in  accustomed 
formula.  '  How  can  you  think  that  I  shall 
ever  forget  all  your ' 

'Enough,  my  dear;  enough  said.  I 
believe  it,  and  let  me  say  {lioni  soit  qui  mal 
y  j)ense)  that  the  conviction  of  your — of 
your — controlling  and  your  guiding  eye 
being  ever  upon  me  will  impart  such 
ennobling  stimulus  as  no  other  effluence 
can  afford.  You  will  even  write  to  me, 
just  occasionally — a  word  or  two  to  the 
wearied  warrior  will  rebuckle  his  mail. 
You  will  tell  me  all  about  the  enigmatical, 
the  beloved  Helen.     Assure  her  how ' 

Mr.  Pildacre  would  doubtless  have  pro- 
ceeded thus  in  blessed  ignorance  of  the 
restraints  of  artificial  time,  if  the  noise  on 
the  platform  of  a  train  arriving  had  not 
rudely  shattered  the  current  of  his  soul. 
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The  official  shouts  informed  them  that 
their  separation  was  at  hand,  and  attention 
was  demanded  for  the  petty  details  of 
travel.  After  two  or  three  trials  the 
journalist  selected  a  compartment  which 
he  deemed  suitable  for  Beatrice,  and  when 
he  had  safely  deposited  her,  he  rushed  off 
to  inspect  the  proper  disposal  of  such 
modest  baggage  as  she  claimed.  In  his 
impetuous  movements  he  knocked  against 
a  figure  which  was  darting  towards  the 
train,  and  for  an  instant  he  turned.  '  Mr. 
Secroft !'  muttered  he ;  but  glancing  hur- 
riedly about  him  deemed  himself  mistaken. 
No  such  person  was  to  be  seen.  In  return- 
ing to  Beatrice,  the  journalist  ran  his  eye 
along  all  the  carriages,  but  the  impression 
was  not  confirmed.  He  attributed  it  to 
the    unnatural    heat    of    his    brain.      He 
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clasped  tlie  tremulous  fingers  of  his  late 
companion,  and  whilst  he  uttered  parting 
assurances  and  enthusiasms,  she  was 
drawn  away  out  of  his  grasp.  The  last  he 
saw  was  a  handkerchief  waving  from  a 
window,  and  then  the  vision  of  the  emo- 
tional idealist  was  no  longer  clear. 

'  It  is  good  in  theory,  Helen, — admir- 
able, as  I  have  often  said  to  you ;  but  it 
systematically  fails  in  practice.  Through 
a  lifetime  not  without  its  modest  efforts  at 
philanthropy,  I  have  avoided  the  too 
closely  personal  element,  particularly  with 
strangers.  This  enlisting  of  casuals  will 
never  answer  in  this  country.' 

So  said  Lady  Ivelet,  as  she  and  Miss 
Ilderton  travelled  in  their  comfortable 
fashion  to  Blankton  on  the  afternoon  of  this 
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same  clay.  Helen  looked  out  at  the  sun- 
lit prospect, — upon  the  awakening  country 
which  gave  gratifying  signs  of  a  warm 
and  early  spring,  and  no  doubt  she  felt 
benevolent. 

'  I  am  perverse,'  she  replied.  '  I  must 
see  its  repeated  failure  in  individual  cases 
of  my  own  before  I  can  abandon  the  im- 
23ulse.  Failure,  more  or  less,  there  must 
of  course  be  in  everything  human  ;  but 
one  or  two  successes  justify  a  whole  ocean 
of  failure.' 

'  Yes,  you  can  think  so,  it  seems.  "Well, 
so  long  as  you  do  not  petition  for  rooms 
in  my  own  house,  I  suppose  it  is  un- 
gracious in  me  to  oppose  you.  But  if  you 
have  constantly  to  make  good  all  the 
defaults  of  your  pensioners ' 

'  You  think  that  all  poor  girls  are  given 
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irresistibly  to  thieving?'  laughed  Helen. 

'  It  is  like  theorizing  on  marriage,'  re- 
plied the  philosophical  lady.  '  Experience 
is  the  only  guide.' 

And  they  relapsed  into  silence.  It  was 
not  without  the  most  solid  contemplation 
that  Helen  had  come  to  this  bold  resolu- 
tion with  regard  to  Beatrice.  The  young 
lady  would  have  been  glad  enough  if  her 
father's  affairs  could  have  sustained  them- 
selves for  a  few  months  longer,  and  sa 
allowed  events  to  take  the  course  which 
they  seemed  resolved  upon  doing,  without 
the  importation  of  any  additional  com- 
plexity. But  seeing  that  they  had  not 
done  so,  she  was  prepared  to  confront 
fresh  issues. 

Her  father's  downfall  had  re-awakened 
in  all  its  intensity  the  pugnacious  impulse 
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in  Helen,  and  with  it  a  keen  sense  of 
benevolence  towards  what  she  considered 
the  grossly  ill-used  Beatrice.  At  what- 
ever risk  to  her  wider  design,  she  was 
determined  to  relinquish  no  jot  of  her  dis- 
interested zeal  in  this  matter.  Seeing  that 
her  father  was  now  a  widower,  and  Beatrice 
a  young  woman  not  appreciably  short  of 
thirty,  their  joint  peregrinations  were  ob- 
viously no  longer  feasible;  so  that  although 
the  part  which  Miss  Crossley  was  designed 
by  her  friend  to  take  in  future  dramatic 
possibilities  was  as  it  were  still  on  the 
horizon,  Helen  resolved  that  for  the  girl's 
own  safety  she  must  be  under  her  own 
supervision. 

Wholly  unknown  to  herself,  Beatrice 
was  closely  watched  as  she  alighted  upon 
the  platform  at  Blankton   station.     There 
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was  yet  an  hour  before  the  time  aiDpointed 
by  Helen  for  the  meeting,  so  she  strolled 
into  the  town,  and  another  figure  strolled 
thither  also.  When  she  returned,  it  did 
likewise — at  a  secure  distance,  of  course  ; 
and  two  pairs  of  eyes  awaited  the  enravish- 
ing  apparition  of  the  divine  philanthropist. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  arranged,  two 
ladies  entered  the  station  together,  and 
looked  this  way  and  that  along  the  plat- 
form. Beatrice  had  seen  them  instantly, 
but  turned  hurriedly  away. 

'  Xot  here,  I  suppose?'  said  Lady  Ivelet, 
ironically. 

'Xot?  Why,  even  according  to — yes, 
there  is  the  girl,'  said  Helen,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  other  followed  in  the  direction 
indicated.     '  I  will  join  you  immediately.' 

With  a  heightened  colour  and  a  painful 
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measure  of  general  awkwardness  of  de- 
meanour, Beatrice  drew  near  to  the  im- 
posing young  lady  whom  she  had  once 
called  her  friend.  The  shock  which  she 
had  received  upon  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
was  more  than  sustained  on  a  nearer 
inspection.  The  eager  generous  impulse 
with  which  the  simple  Beatrice  had  in 
imagination  greeted  her  idolized  Helen 
Avas  instantly  extinguished,  and  the  heart 
of  the  poor  girl  sank.  This  was  not  the 
Helen  to  whom  she  had  been  hastening 
faster  than  any  discovered  method  of 
locomotion  would  admit  of.  There  was 
obvious  kindness  in  Helen,  as  the  world 
would  have  said;  but, oh, — for  the  homely 
journalist!  Beatrice  knew  that  she  was 
wronging  Helen  grievously,  but  she  could 
not  rid  herself  of  the  chill  sensation  which 
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had  attended  that  last  interview  with  her 
own  sister  Gertrude.  This,  as  that,  was 
not  her  world. 

The  situation  was  not  improved  by  the 
few  hurried  but  peremptory  instructions 
which  Helen  felt  obliged  to  impart  by  way 
of  preliminary  conversation,  despite  the 
qualifying  conclusion,  '  Differently  at  an- 
other time.'  Beatrice  was  simply  con- 
founded. She  scarcely  heard  what  was 
addressed  to  her.  Coincident  with  a  swift 
glance  across  the  platform,  however,  Helen's 
manner  instatly  changed. 

'And  how  is  the  dear  old  man?'  she 
asked,  in  the  old  impetuous  manner.  '  Is 
he  utterly  shattered?  Have  they  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  him  completely?' 
There  was  an  almost  guttural  vehemence 
of  articulation. 
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Beatrice  was  obliged  to  admit  the 
journalist's  exceptionally  brilliant  health 
and  spirits. 

'  Really  ?  Ha — but  I  know.  It  is 
inevitable.' 

Another  swift  glance,  and  Helen's  man- 
ner once  more  underwent  an  instantaneous 
alteration. 

*  I  have  got  a  very  comfortable  place 
for  you  in  a  shepherd's  family  on  the 
moor.  You  understand,  Bee,  in  reality 
you  are  only  a  visitor  there,  but  they  are 
such  good,  homely  people  that  I  expect 
you  will  soon  fall  into  their  ways,  and  do 
like  one  of  the  family.  Two  daughters 
younger  than  yourself,  and  the  father  and 
mother.  A  couple  of  cows  ;  do  a  little 
dairying,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think  you 
will  like  it?' 
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Lady  Ivelet  came  onwards. 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall.' 

'  I  thought  so.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, it  is  what  I  should  like  myself, — 
oh,  immensely  !     Yes,  I  was  saying ' 

The  train  by  which  they  Avere  to  travel 
stood  ready  at  a  side  platform,  without  an 
engine,  for  there  were  yet  some  minutes 
before  its  departure,  and  towards  this 
Helen  advanced  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation.  Lady  Ivelet  passed  them, 
and  Miss  Ilderton  smiled  to  her  benignly. 

'  Nearly  ten  minutes  yet.' 

'  You  understand  my  position.  Bee.  I 
explained  it  in  my  letter.  I  trust  you  to 
be  very  careful,  for  all  my  prospects  are 
in  your  hands  .  .  .' 

Thus  they  sauntered  to  the  carriages, 
and   when    Beatrice    was    deposited   in    a 
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third-class  compartment,  by  the  side  of  an 
elderly  country  woman  in  a  black  bonnet, 
who  had  been  patiently  nursing  her  basket 
there  for  about  half-an-hour,  Helen  with- 
drew. 

'  I  will  bring  you  a  ticket,'  she  said, 
graciously,  and  Beatrice  marvelled. 

Helen  then  rejoined  her  more  aristo- 
cratic companion. 

'  Intemperance,  you  say?' 

'  So  she  confessed  to  me.  I  found  her, 
you  know ' 

'  Yes,  yes, — exactly.  Let  us  hope  it 
may  succeed.' 

And  presently  they  were  seated  in  the 
train. 

When  all  seemed  ready  for  departure — 
doors  closed,  and  guard  replacing  his 
watch   in  his    pocket — another  passenger 

VOL.  II.  N 
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came  along  hurriedly.  It  was  a  gentle- 
man. When  he  had  been  thrust  into  the 
last  compartment,  the  train  started. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  obscuring 
the  country  when  the  passengers  alighted 
at  Ivelet  station,  but  in  the  strange  silence 
of  the  place  Beatrice  heard  a  blackbird 
whistling  from  a  tree  somewhere  at  hand. 
It  formed  the  reminiscent  association  for 
her  of  these  strikingly  novel  experiences, 
and  she  woukl  never  again  hear  the  song 
of  that  bird  without  a  peculiar  thrill  of 
emotions  recurring.  The  proceedings 
which  followed  she  seemed  to  go  through 
automatically.  Helen  said  something  kind 
to  her,  she  knew,  in  consigning  her  to  the 
care  of  an  elderly  countryman  who  was  in 
charge  of  a  spring-cart  such  as  farmers 
use  for  driving  to  market;   but  the  car- 
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riage-and-pair,  and  the  footman,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  magical  paraphernalia 
Avhich  were  enveloping  Helen  herself  so 
mysteriously,  dazzled  and  confused  the 
imagination  of  Beatrice  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  received  no  definite  impression 
from  the  experience.  She  heard  the  hoofs 
of  horses  and  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and 
Helen  had  vanished  from  her  sight  as 
miraculously  as  any  of  the  casual  visitants 
that  are  heard  of  in  fairy  tales. 

It  was  not  until  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  sun  burst  from  a  rift  in  the  west- 
ern sky  right  into  her  eyes,  that  Beatrice 
awakened  to  the  actuality  of  her  position. 
She  then  saw  that  the  horse  was  walking 
up  a  bit  of  steep,  rough  road,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  the  unenclosed  moorland,  and 
on  the  other  a  stone  wall  encircling  a  deep 

n2 
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and  gloomy  fir-wood.  As  she  held  her 
umbrella  aside  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  elements,  her  comj)anion  looked  at  her 
and  for  the  first  time  broke  the  silence. 

'  It  doant  rain,  miss,'  he  said,  relaxing 
his  somewhat  grim  features  to  a  smile. 

'  X — no.  It  is  a  beautiful  evening 
now.' 

And  Beatrice  let  her  eyes  travel  in  joy- 
ful wonderment  over  the  bold  undulations- 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

This  commencement  was  enough,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  their  short  drive  they 
talked  amicably  of  each  other  and  of  the 
things  about  them. 

To  one  of  Beatrice's  sordid  experiences, 
the  homely  preparation  made  for  her  at 
this  remote  farm-house  had  the  suggestion 
of  enravishing    luxury.      Everything    in 
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Itself  was  of  the  simplest,  but  it  had  a 
wholesome,  fascinating  appearance.  The 
butter  was  of  a  creamy  fragrance,  sug- 
gestive of  cows'  l)reath  and  dairymaid's 
fingers  rather  than  a  corner  of  newspaper 
and  a  shopman's  dab.  The  eggs  had  a 
singularly  healthy  complexion,  clear  and 
brown.     Then  the  dish  of  trout — the  pink 

ham ' 

The  sense  of  satisfaction  with  which 
Beatrice  fell  into  her  new  surroundinfrs 
and  companionship  was  in  singular  con- 
trast to  the  feeling  which  engrossed  that 
other  traveller  by  the  same  train,  and  who 
was  now  occupying  the  private  parlour  at 
the  '  Pack  Horse  Inn.'  The  landlady's 
dainties  —  not  comparable  certainly  to 
those  provided  by  the  hostess  of  Beatrice, 
but  nevertheless  in  no  sense  contemptible 
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— appealed  to  Mr.  Secroft  in  vain.  He 
drank  tea  immoderately,  but,  for  the  rest,, 
a  piece  of  dry  toast  satisfied  his  physical 
requirements. 

The  experiences  of  that  day  had  aiFected 
him  not  only  more  forcibly,  but  in  a  man- 
ner quite  other  than  he  had  expected. 
Instead  of  finally  shattering  his  ideal,  and 
leaving  him  free  to  follow  the  course 
which  he  knew  to  appertain  to  a  rational 
mortal,  they  had  confirmed  his  most  ethe- 
real aspirations,  and  subdued  him  to  a 
bondage  many  times  more  exacting  than 
that  which  had  originally  held  him.  That 
mere  image,  viewed  stealthily  and  from 
afar,  had  vanquished  him  completely ;  had 
vanquished  him  with  such  completeness 
that  he  loathed  the  very  impulse  to  treach- 
ery, and  himself  for  having  hearkened  to 
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such  a  Satanic  sug^i^estion.  He  would  flee 
on  the  instant,  and  leave  the  fates  to  decide 
the  issue  which  he  was  for  so  presump- 
tuously assailing.  She  may,  for  some 
conceivable  reason,  have  spoken  in  enig- 
mas,— nay,  might  even  have  practised 
some  innocent  dissimulation  :  but  her  pur- 
pose must  be  noble.  How  dare  he,  with 
such  trumperiest  of  evidence,  otherwise 
suspect  her  ?  Had  she  not  herself  placed 
twelve  months  as  the  limit  ?  '  To  repair 
a  very  great  wrong '  as  the  consummation. 
What  right  had  he  to  doubt  her,  at  any 
rate  before  the  completion  of  the  stipu- 
lated period?  Granted  that  these  new 
suspicions  were  well-founded,  in  what  way 
could  they  condemn  her?  They  only 
showed  that  she  had  not  felt  able  to  con- 
fide  in  him,  nothing  more ;   but  she  had 
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never  pretended  to.  Helen  Pildacre  she 
might  be, — though  he  winced  at  the  asso- 
ciation,— but  that  could  not  affect  her 
positive  personality.  Many  a  duchess  has 
had  as  unattractive  an  origin.  Ends  did 
in  some  cases  justify  means  the  most  re- 
prehensible, and  to  connect  ends  other 
than   the  most  supremely  justifiable  with 

such  a bah !  it  was  intolerable.     The 

work  of  a  very  fiend,  and  such  as  he,  Cle- 
ment Secroft,  would  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  for  another  moment  to  admit.  A 
divinity  she  appeared,  a  divinity  she  must 
be,  though  all  the  circumstantial  demons 
of  the  pit  clamoured  for  the  reverse.  Such 
was  the  traveller's  evening  repast,  and 
from  it  he  arose  feverish,  but  convinced. 

In  order  to  save  his  soul  from  any  fur- 
ther  contamination,  Clement  resolved  to 
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leave  Ivelet  by  the  nine  o'clock  train,  and 
pass  the  night  in  some  other  place.  The 
journey,  at  any  rate,  had  not  been  without 
its  uses,  and  under  the  clearer  vision  which 
it  had  been  the  means  of  restoring,  life 
became  once  more  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

The  evening  was  now  fine,  and  as  there 
still  remained  upwards  of  an  hour  of  day- 
light, Secroft  ventured  to  walk  abroad. 
The  air  was  cool  and  invigorating,  and  the 
frao^rance  of  moist  earth  and  herba^^e 
grateful  to  a  townsman.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  man's  inclination,  even  under 
these  improved  circumstances,  should  lead 
him  in  but  one  direction.  Before  proceed- 
ing far,  he  stopped  a  girl,  to  ask  if  that 
house  amongst  the  trees  were  Ivelet  Close. 
It  was ;  and  Mr.  Secroft  regarded  it  and 
contemplated  accordingly. 
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A  delightful  place  it  was  to  the  unso- 
phisticated imaginative  mind.  With  his 
eyes  upon  it,  Clement  took  a  footpath 
through  a  copse  which  skirted  the  ground 
of  the  mansion,  and  in  the  quietude  of  the 
wood  indulged  his  reflective  mood.  The 
mere  situation  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
emotions,  even  without  such  personal 
cause  for  exaltation  as  Secroft  at  the 
moment  knew.  The  grey  old  mansion,  a 
lichen ed  Elizabethan  structure,  was  still 
visible  with  its  picturesquely  human  sug- 
gestions, and  all  the  natural  setting  was  in 
placid  harmony  with  it.  The  purple  dis- 
tances amidst  the  branches  were  already 
showing  changes ;  the  skeleton  outlines 
becoming  clothed  and  softened.  The 
'  palm '  and  the  hazel  catkins  showered 
their  golden  dust  upon  the  first  ferns  and 
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flowers  beneath,  and  the  wild  plum 
and  cherry  threw  their  snowy  arms  about 
the  grey  trunks  around  them.  The  brown 
matted  undergrowth  was  becoming  gradu- 
ally extinguished  by  the  carpet  of  prim- 
rose and  anemones  which  had  made  their 
way  through  it,  and  some  of  the  blossoms 
Secroft  gathered.  In  doing  so  he  left  the 
path,  and  in  a  few  paces  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  Avood,  from  the  fence  of  which  he 
got  an  admirable  peep  of  Ivelet  Close  again. 
This  naturally  checked  him,  and  he  leaned 
there  awhile. 

The  wind  had  already  sunk,  and  the 
sun  was  now  nearing  the  horizon,  but  its 
parting  rays  still  struck  a  great  slope  of 
gorse  on  the  side  of  an  opposite  dell.  In 
the  intense  quietude  the  lordly  song  of  a 
thrush  and  the  pensive  wooing  of  a  stock- 
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dove  seemed  the  only  notes.  Clement 
heard  them  and  sank  more  and  more  deeply 
into  reverie. 

Presently,  however,  he  became  aware  of 
an  alien  sound.  He  looked  about  him,  but 
perceived  that  he  was  screened,  so  he  re- 
mained motionless.  Now,  undoubtedly,  it 
-was  a  human  voice,  and  there  was  a  crackle 
of  a  footstep.  By  turning  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  path  which  he  had  left  he 
could  see  portions  of  human  figures  also, 
but  garments  only.  Instantly  the  whole 
of  his  frame  quivered. 

'  It  will  be  a  calamity  indeed,'  cried  a 
musical  voice,  merrily. 

'  But,  my  dear  Miss  Ilderton,  you  think 
I  am  jesting,'  was  the  response,  in  more 
masculine  tones. 

'  Jesting, — oh,  dear  no !  I  quite  believe  it. 
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"  He  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending  ; 
Of  serious  faith  and  inward  glee 
That  was  the  song — the "  ' 

But  strain  his  ears  as  he  would,  Clement 
could  hear  no  more.  In  another  moment 
that  silvery  laugh  pierced  him,  but  the 
voices  were  indeterminate.  As  vagrue  im- 
pressions  he  still  heard  them  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  a  robin  came  and  sang  its 
evensong  at  his  very  elbow,  and  a  company 
of  rooks  chuckled  as  they  were  sailing 
homewards.  But  it  was  not  until  the  part- 
rido^es  were    callino:  in  the   twili^'ht  that 

o  o  o 

Secroft  returned  to  his  inn.  Moreover^ 
he  did  not  travel  by  the  nine  o'clock  train 
that  night. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PASTORAL. 


Life  was  rapidly  assuming  altogether  un- 
dreamed of  aspects  to  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
during Beatrice.  Of  the  country  proper 
she  knew  little  or  nothing,  all  her  exis- 
tence hitherto  having  been  of  necessity 
passed  for  the  most  part  amidst  the  ig- 
noble strife  of  the  civilized  dispensation. 
Upon  her  translation  to  this  positive  rural 
seclusion  on  the  Ivelet  moors,  it  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  her  unsophisticated 
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spirit  should  find  again  mucli  of  the  free 
delio^ht  of  childhood.  To  have  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  was  in  itself  a 
mighty  deliverance,  and  to  be  freed  from 
the  irksome  spectacle  of  others  still  in  the 
Satanic  toils  was  more  than  a  reduplication 
of  the  boon.  It  was  a  new  world  that  she 
had  awakened  to,  and  for  a  few  days  she 
lived  in  the  state  of  bewilderment  incident 
to  such  experience. 

So  far  from  experiencing  the  ennui  of 
the  cultivated  intelligence,  nothing  im- 
pressed and  delighted  Beatrice  more  than 
a  long  and  absent  stare  at  the  merely 
natural  display  around  her.  Save  as  har- 
bino'ers  of  rain  and  the  incentive  to  an  um- 
brella,  the  clouds  for  instance  had  had 
little  significance  for  her ;  but  now,  whilst 
being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cow 
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byre,  the  brilliant  amber  fleeces  of  tbe 
morning,  and  the  long  strands  of  pear]  and 
amethyst  which  backed  the  mountains 
after  the  sun  had  dipped,  raised  conscious, 
if  but  momentary,  conjecture  in  her. 

As  Helen  had  anticipated,  her  friend  had 
fallen  enthusiastically  into  the  labours  of 
the  house  in  which  she  had  found  a 
shelter.  Without  any  pretence  to  intel- 
lect or  poetical  refinement,  that  country 
household  had  inherited  a  something  which 
sundered  them  efl'ectually  from  the  beasts 
and  the  boors  which  perish  ;  a  relic  of  that 
instinctive  principle  from  which,  regardless 
of  blood  and  parchment,  heroes  were  in- 
evitably bred  of  yore,  and  without  which 
— blood,  parchment  and  universal  instruc- 
tion notwithstanding,  they  are  found  so 
diflicult   of  propagation    since.     Beatrice 
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immediately  experienced  the  effect  of  this, 
without  any  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  She  liked  the  people,  and  that,  for 
her,  was  sufficient. 

It  was  a  delight  to  the  frustrate  experi- 
ence to  be  taught  to  milk,  to  invoke  the 
butter,  to  mould  the  miraculous  produce 
under  the  fingers.  Xo  less  to  turn  a  will- 
ing hand  to  offices  menial  enough  in  so- 
phistication, but  disguised  under  a  halo  of 
wholesome  picturesqueness  in  the  more 
primitive  situations  of  humanity.  The 
imagination  can  perceive  the  dignity  of 
labour  when  carried  on  under  such  miti- 
gating circumstances  ;  but  to  reap  the  full 
intensity  of  the  perception  it  must,  of 
course,  be  presented  with  the  emphasis  of 
contrast.  This  was  the  explanation  of 
much  of  Beatrice's  enthusiasm. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Such  a  simple  service  even  as  that  of 
drawing  water  became  at  once  a  coveted 
delight  to  her.  With  what  ^lee  she  de- 
scended the  green  slope  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  swinging  the  pail  in  careless  aban- 
donment, and  hearing  her  own  song  in 
that  of  the  lark.  Then  how  long  would 
she  lean  with  her  hand  upon  the  lichened 
trunk  of  the  alder  overhans'ino'  the  beck, 
and  gaze  into  the  clear  broAvn  water  foam- 
ing amongst  the  stones,  before  deciding  to 
plunge  in  her  pail.  When  she  had  done 
so,  and  brought  out  her  burden,  perhaps 
she  Avould  be  still  further  delayed  by  a  red 
old  braken  frond  eddying  on  the  surface. 
Little  birds  came  down  the  dell  to  peep  at 
her ;  the  trout  leapt  or  darted  for  her 
peculiar  diversion. 

In  those  novel  sisfhts  she  would  become 
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wholly  absorbed,  and  the  toddling  din  of 
the  water  served  to  enhance  the  seclu- 
sion. On  one  occasion,  therefore,  when 
she  turned  from  the  stream  with  her 
bucketful  of  water,  and  beheld  a  strange 
figure  beside  her,  with  eyes  intently  fixed, 
her  shock  was  a  severe  one.  The  pail  fell 
from  her  hand  and  she  stared  in  aff'right. 
In  a  second  or  two  her  alarm  was  more 
definite,  for  she  recognised  the  intruder. 

Secroft  smiled  at  her  involuntary  ges- 
ture and  apologised  for  disturbing  her. 
Beatrice  was  silent,  but  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him.  The  man  looked  pale, 
and  his  eyes  were  keen  and  restless.  After 
the  preliminary  introduction,  Clement 
picked  up  the  bucket  for  her,  and,  filling 
it  again  from  the  stream,  placed  it  in 
readiness  on  the  moss  beside  her. 

0  2 
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'You  remember  me?'  he  said,  when 
lie  had  completed  this. 

'  Yes,'  faltered  the  other ;  and  they 
looked  at  each  other. 

Something  instinctively  suggested  to 
Beatrice  that  this  encounter  foreboded  no 
good  to  her  friend  Helen,  and  not  being 
of  quick  resource,  she  felt  wholly  at  a 
loss  how  to  conduct  herself  towards  him. 
The  man  was  presumably  friendly  to 
Helen,  or  had  originally  been  so  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  enigmatical 
about  her  friend,  it  seemed  quite  probable 
that  Mr.  Secroft's  attitude  should  have 
altered  by  the  discovery  which,  she  trem- 
bled to  think,  she  herself  had  been  the 
chief  means  of  enabling  him  to  make. 
However,  in  such  rapid  conclusion  as  she 
could  come  to,  her  loyalty  to  Helen  stood 
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prominent,  and  that  at  all  hazards  she 
must  adhere  to.  Her  own  delmquency 
was  already  grave  enough,  she  must  not 
add  in  the  slightest  degree  to  it. 

'  Was  it  you  that  left  Wallborough  with 
Miss  Ilderton,  after  the ' 

Beatrice  had  never  before  identified  him 
as  that  mysterious  friend  of  Helen's.  She 
interrupted  him  with  an  affirmative. 

'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  about 
her.  Why  is  she  living  with  Lady 
Ivelet?' 

'  I  don't  know.  She  has  never  told  me 
anything  about  herself.' 

Secroft  showed  no  impatience,  but  pro- 
ceeded coldly  Avith  his  examination.  Bea- 
trice played  with  the  edge  of  her  apron. 

'  Do  you  know  how  she  got  into  such  a 
family?' 
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Beatrice  had  known  nothing  of  her  since 
they  were  at  Wallborough  together. 

'  But  you  must  know  Avho  she  is,'  re- 
turned the  man  more  vehemently.  '  Did 
she  belong  to  such  people?' 

He  jDlucked  a  catkin  from  the  tree  be- 
side them,  and  handled  it  nervously  whilst 
his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her. 

'  You  can,  then,  at  least  tell  me  your 
own  name,'  and  his  face  relaxed  into  a 
grim  smile.  '  Don't  lie  to  me !'  he  ex- 
claimed savagely,  interrupting  her  before 
her  tongue  had  uttered  anything;  but 
suddenly  his  manner  altered,  and  he  mut- 
tered an  apology. 

'  I  must  know  this,  and  it  will  be  far 
better  for  you  to  tell  it  me,  than  that  I 
should  have  to  go  about  it  any  other  way. 
Whatever  you  may  tell  me  will  be  kept 
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strictly  secret  if  you  wish  it  to  be.  You 
must  be  aware,'  he  added  more  lightly, 
'  that  already  I  know  more  than  was 
intended.  Surely  you  have  never  thought 
that  I  took  you  for  Mr.  Pildacre's  daugh- 
ter, for  instance?' 

'  But  you  will  never  tell  Miss  Ilderton 
that,'  exclaimed  Beatrice  excitedly. 

'  That  depends.  If  I  am  unable  to  get 
the  information  I  require  in  any  other 
way  I  may  have  to  adopt  very  unpleasant 
methods  of  obtaining  it.  The  people  here 
have  talked  to  you  about  Miss  Iklerton,  I 
expect.' 

'  If  you  will  promise  me  that  you, — 
but  you  cannot  do  anything  to  injure — ' 

'  Why  is  she   deceiving  these    people  ? 

...     Is  she   doing  it  to   get  married  ?' 

he  said  in  an  impulsive  undertone.     '  Tell 
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me  that/  he  went  on  excitedly,  '  or  I  will 
go  and  see  Lady  Ivelet  this  very  day.  Is 
she  engaged  to  that  man  ?' 

'  What  man  ?'  asked  Beatrice,  really 
alarmed  into  unnecessary  obtuseness. 

'  Mr.  Charles  Saltway.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  name.  They  tell  me 
here  that  she  is  engaged  to  him,  but  I 
have  never  heard  anything  else  about 
it.' 

'  And — she — is  Helen  Pildacre  ?  Isn't 
she?' 

But  Beatrice  had  committed  herself  so 
inextricably  already  that  terror  seized 
her,  and  clutching  her  pail  of  water  she 
retreated  up  the  bank  without  responding. 
Mr.  Secroft  made  no  movement  to  detain 
her,  but  simply  stared  at  the  bubbling 
stream    in     vacancy,    stupefied     by    the 
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conflicting      emotions     which      possessed 
him. 

Temperaments  like  Secroft's  are  admir- 
ably constituted  for  their  own  self-torment. 
A  practical  man  would  very  speedily  have 
resolved  the  difficulties  of  such  a  pre- 
dicament,— nay,  would  doubtless  never 
have  had  the  fatuity  to  get  into  them. 
But  even  here  and  now,  this  susceptible 
lawyer  had  no  idea  how  he  was  to  conduct 
himself.  Innumerable  scruples,  of  what 
he  thought  honour  and  delicacy,  crippled 
him  for  any  sane  action.  Once  again  he 
knew,  in  the  face  of  irrefragable  fact,  that 
the  divine  creature  was  making  worse 
than  a  fool  of  him ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
wrestled  with  the  inevitable  conviction. 
One  moment,  retribution  of  a  vigorous 
harshness    thrust    itself    violently    upon 
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him ;  and   the   next,  his    soul   melted   in 
tenderest  resolve. 

It  must  have  been  for  fully  half-an-hour 
that  he  stood  there  undecided, — nay^ 
scarcely  definitely  conscious.  When  at 
length  he  moved,  he  went  forward  briskly, 
stridinp;  along  the  side  of  the  beck,  now 
beneath  the  alder  and  birch  trees,  now 
skirting  a  crag  which  protruded  from  the 
bank  ;  all  in  a  very  determined  manner, 
as  though  impulse  of  some  sort  were  at 
last  actuating  him.  His  eyes  were  for  the 
most  part  to  the  ground,  but  they  wore  a 
more  buoyant  expression  than  had  of  late 
been  perceptible  in  them.  Ultimately  the 
stream  emerged  from  its  narrow  defile, 
and  then  Clement  walked  across  the  road 
traversing  the  moor.  The  same  decisive 
steps  characterized  his  movements,  and  he 
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occasionally  flourished  the  walking-stick 
which  he  carried.  In  this  Avay  he  reached 
the  steep  part  of  the  road  flanked  by  the 
fir  plantation,  and  in  beginning  the  descent 
he  saw  not  far  before  him  the  very  object 
of  his  thoughts. 

There  were  only  a  few  yards  between 
them  when  both  became  conscious  of  the 
instant  recognition.  Helen's  colour  be- 
came uncertain,  and  she  seemed  to  hesitate 
in  her  amazement.  Secroft,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  distinct  accession  of  vigour 
in  his  bearing,  and  his  features  beamed. 

AVhatever  Helen's  flrst  sensation,  she 
was  speedily  in  command  of  herself,  and 
she  extended  her  hand  graciously. 

'  I  intended  to  see  you,*  said  Secroft, 
gaily ;  '  but  had  hardly  hoped  for  such 
favourable  circumstances  as  this.' 
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Helen  muttered  something  about  his 
peculiar  kindness  and  attention. 

•  The  truth  was,'  continued  Clement, 
'  I  could  not  live  without  seeing  you.  I 
am  unwelcome  ?' 

'  How  can  you  possibly  think  that,  Mr. 
Secroft?  Am  I  not  entirely  in  your 
power?' 

He  took  it  as  she  intended. 

'  And  you  think  I  am  using  my  power 
ungenerously;  but.  Miss  Ilderton,  you  do 
not  as  yet  comprehend  the  possible  depths 
of  man's  passion.  You  have  thought  me 
a  trifler ' 

'  Never.  Sometimes  I  have  wished,  for 
your  sake,  that  I  could  do  so.' 

'  Why  for  my  sake  ?  Is  my  passion  so 
distasteful  to  you?  Is  it  impossible  for 
you  ever  to  feel  joy  in  my  attention  ?' 
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'  I  can  be  grateful,'  replied  Helen, '  more 
grateful  than  many ;  but  of  the  tender 
passion  I  fear  I  am  incapable.' 

'  Impossible !'  cried  the  other,  looking 
at  her  clear  beautiful  features  so  intently 
that  the  colour  gathered  in  them.  '  Oh, 
Helen,  you  cannot  be  so  unnatural ! 
Incapable  of  such  passion  towards 
me ' 

'  More  capable  of  it  toward  you  than 
toward  anybody,'  interposed  Helen,  '  but 
still  wholly  without  such  feeling  as  you 
desire.  I  think  I  have  been  made  as 
nearly  as  can  be  without  any  emotional 
faculty.' 

'  Then  you  will  marry  for  some  totally 
different  reason  ?' 

Helen's  self-mastery  at  that  moment  was 
consummate. 
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'  Probably,'  sbe  said,  with  a  smile. 
'  But,'  more  seriously,  '  I  clon't  suppose 
I  shall  ever  be  married.' 

Secroffc  started  at  what  seemed  such 
appalling  effrontery,  but  he  was  incapable 
of  clhiching  the  matter  in  the  only  logical 
way.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent :  then 
he  burst  forth  impetuously, 

'  But  you  have  encouraged  me,  Helen  ; 
you  must  know  that  the  whole  of  your 
behaviour  has  been  calculated  to  inspire 
me  with  hope.  Can  you  tell  me  now  that 
it  is  all  trifling  and  dissimulation  ?  Will 
you  use  me  for  your  own  advantage,  and 
not ' 

'  Proceed,'  said  Helen,  withdrawing  upon 
her  dignity,  but  inwardly  stung  by  the 
justice  of  the  taunt. 

'  I    never   meant   to    say   that,'   replied 
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Secroft,  hurriedly.  '  It  is  what  I  have 
never  felt.     You  know ' 

'  You  thought  that  a  thousand  pounds 
would  give  you  an  exclusive  right  to  me. 
Women,  we  know,  are  daily  bought  and 
sold  in  this  manner  ;  but  it  was  not  my 
intention  so  to  dispose  of  myself.  I  have 
always  considered  it  as  strictly  a  business 
transaction.' 

'  But  was  it  conducted  on  the  footing  of 
a  business  transaction  ?'  asked  Clement, 
bitterly.  '  Do  you  think  that  it  was  my 
connnercial  intelligence  which  approved 
the  proceeding?' 

'  Of  that  I  am  unable  to  speak.  I  did 
my  utmost  to  avoid  any  chance  of  mis- 
understanding.' 

'  Yes,  you  did,'  exclaimed  the  other,  '  I 
admit  it.     You  have  never  for  a  moment 
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deceived  me ;  but,  Helen,  I  have  constant- 
ly deceived  myself.  How  could  I  live 
without  such  deception  !  Do  you  think  I 
could  endure  a  day  if  I  felt  that  I  could 
never  possess  you  ?  I  must  think  of  it  as 
a  possibility,  or  I  believe  I  should  go  mad. 
Tell  me,  Helen,  that  some  day  you  will  be 
mine.'     He  stood  and  looked  at  her. 

'  I  cannot  possibly  make  such  a  promise,' 
she  said,  returning  the  gaze. 

Clement  strode  a  few  paces  away,  then 
returned  to  her. 

'  Abandon  all  this  wretched  imposition,' 
he  began  again  impetuously.  '  What 
wrong  can  possibly  be  redressed  by  such 
grossly  ignoble  means  ?  Do  you  think 
I  am  deceived,  Helen?  .  .  .  Do  not  fear 
me.  .  .  .' 

'  I  am  in  your  hands.     Destroy  me  if 
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you  wish.  But  do  you  think  that  in  that 
case  I  shall  fly  to  your  arms  for  refuge  ? 
Do  you  think  that,  Mr.  Secroft?' 

'  Oh,  you  are  heartless  !'  exclaimed  the 
other,  with  bitterness,  [and  turning  away 
from  her,  he  strode  off  down  the  hill. 

After  this  encounter  Helen  walked  for- 
ward very  slowly  for  some  time  in  serious 
meditation.  This  pursuit  she  had,  of 
course,  constantly  foreseen  as  at  least 
highly  probable,  and  now  that  it  had 
actually  occurred,  it  disquieted  her  more 
than  she  had  expected.  As  she  had  hinted 
to  him  if  only  out  of  self-interest  she  did 
not  think  that  Mr.  Secroft  would  inten- 
tionally thwart  her,  so  long,  that  was,  as 
his  information  did  not  positively  anni- 
hilate his  hopes  of  a  personal  possession 
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of  her.  Some  of  his  words,  though,  had 
gone  perilously  near  to  an  admission  of  a 
fuller  acquaintance  with  her  designs  than 
she  had  thought  it  possible  for  him  to 
have  obtained,  so  that  she  could  not  feel 
in  any  degree  safe  from  him.  This  brought 
up  the  whole  of  the  situation  for  a  fresh 
review,  and  she  did  not  find  it  so  reassur- 
ing as  she  could  wish. 

However,  she  decided  to  carry  out  her 
purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  Beatrice,  for 
appearances  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
her  too  curious  wooer  having  himself  been 
in  that  direction,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
know  what  mischief  he  might  not  have 
there  efi*ected.  When  she  reached  the 
house,  Helen  found  her  time  to  be  short, 
therefore   it  was    desirable   that   Beatrice 
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should  walk  some  little  way  over  the  moor 
with  her,  in  order  to  benefit  by  her  in- 
struction. 

'  I  see  that  you  have  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Secroft,'  Helen  began,  immediately 
they  were  alone.  '  What  has  alarmed 
you  ?' 

'  He  is  so  angry  and  excited  because  he 
thinks  you  are  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Saltway.' 

'  Oh— ho  !  That's  it.  Did  he  come  to 
the  house.  Bee?' 

The  other  named  the  place  of  her 
encounter. 

'  Better,'  commented  Helen,  and  she 
felt  genuine  relief. 

'  Are  you,  Helen  ?' 

'  Going    to   marry   Mr.    Saltway  ?     No, 
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Bee,  I  am  not.'  And  both  were  silent. 
'  What  else  did  he  say  to  you,  Bee  ?  Does 
he  know  who  I  am  ?' 

'  He  does,  but  I  refused  to  tell  him 
whether  he  was  right.  Does  it  matter 
very  much,  Helen?' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Helen  absently. 
'  I  shall  be  going  to  London  in  a  few 
weeks.' 

'  To  your  father  ? '  asked  Beatrice, 
briskly. 

'  Not  at  first.  By  the  by,  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Goldhawke  is  coming 
to  live  here  ?' 

Helen  made  the  statement  no  doubt 
with  intentional  indifference,  but  the  effect 
upon  her  companion  even  exceeded  her 
secret  expectations.  The  face  of  Beatrice 
was  colourless. 
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'  Mr.  Goldhawke  coming  here  !'  was  the 
dazed  response. 

Helen  lightly  recounted  the  fact  of  Bar- 
nard's temporary  tenancy  of  the  Pines. 

'  Just  at  the  back  of  that  shoulder, 
there  !'     Helen  pointed  across  the  hills. 

'  At  the  back  of  that,'  assented  the  other 
following  with  her  eyes.  '  I  wish  I  hadn't 
come  here.* 

'  Pooh,  what  nonsense !'  was  the  im- 
patient rejoinder.  '  But  now.  Bee,  I  want 
3^ou  to  tell  me  what  is  your  grudge  against 
him.' 

'  I  have  no  grudge  against  him,'  faltered 
Beatrice. 

'  Was  it  he  that  turned  you  out  of  the 
house  ?' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  not  he.  He  would  never  have 
done  that.' 
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'Then  did  he  do  worse  than  that?" 
questioned  Helen,  impatiently,  looking 
closely  at  Beatrice.     '  I  mean  to  know.' 

In  mere  defence  of  Barnard,  Beatrice 
was  constrained  to  give  briefly  the  momen- 
tous wine  incident,  strenuously  excul- 
pating her  cousin  from  injurious  intention 
throughout  the  course  of  her  narration. 

'  To  anybody  else  it  would  have  been  a 
bit  of  fun  as  he  intended  it,  you  know,' 
concluded  Beatrice,  and  Helen  assented 
reflectively. 

'  I  thought  it  was  worse  than  that,' 
mused  Helen. 

'  Worse  than  that !' 

'  Of  course  in  efi^ect  it  was  as  bad  as 
anything  could  be ;  but  in  intention  I 
mean.  I  always  had  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  man  like  his  father.' 
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When  Helen  was  a^^ain  alone  she  soon 
lost  her  attack  of  meditative  indisposition, 
and  that  night  out  at  dinner  Lady  Ivelet 
thought  she  had  never  seen  her  so  fasci- 
nating and  brilliant. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BENEATH  THE  SURFACE. 

As  a  well  conducted  bachelor  of  unassail- 
able credentials,  Mr.  Barnard  Goldhawke 
was  favourably  received  by  the  society  of 
north  Blankshire.  That  he  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  Colonel  Saltway  as  an 
eligible  tenant  for  the  Pines  was  prima 
facie  sufficient  passport,  and  all  else  (of 
course,  in  the  main,  financially)  that  could 
be  learned  about  him  only  confirmed  the 
initial  recommendation.     Doubtless,  it  was 
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no  hindrance  to  Barnard's  reception  by 
the  bedaughtered  families  in  general  that 
the  method  by  which  the  district  had  been 
originally  introduced  to  him  should  not 
be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Any 
special  method  would  not,  of  course,  be 
sought  for,  as  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  the  fact  of  a  capitalist  from  the  industrial 
regions  seeking  temporary  quarters  for  the 
enjoyment  of  rural  divertisements. 

Lady  Ivelet,  however,  discountenanced 
the  man ;  without,  to  be  sure,  any  breach 
of  the  outward  proprieties.  She  affected 
to  resent  Mr.  Goldhawke's  flagrant  pursuit 
of  the  young  lady  under  her  protection  ; 
but,  as  the  colonel  himself  had  admitted, 
no  gentleman  could  have  gone  about  a 
business,  notoriously  the  property  of  im- 
pulse, with  more  discretion   and  delicacy. 
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He  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  presume 
upon  his  previous  casual  encounter  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Close,  not  having  ex- 
changed a  word  with  either  of  them 
(except  upon  the  one  accidental  occasion 
we  know  of)  until  he  met  them  in  orthodox 
manner  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  friend.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  then  show  definite 
attention  to  the  acknowledged  beauty  of 
the  feast,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
most  exacting  was  obliged,  and  as  indeed 
the  young  lady  herself  (so  sundry  thought) 
was  obviously  impelled  to  aj)prove. 

It  chanced  that  Mr.  Charles  Saltway 
himself  had  somehow  been  able  to  be 
present  at  this  assembly,  and  he  had  been 
surprised  into  a  mild  liking  of  his  uncle's 
tenant.  Barnard  was  not  exactly  accus- 
tomed to    this    society,   but   the   lack    of 
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familiarity  in  his  case  served  only  to  dis- 
play his  constitutional  reticence,  modified 
by  an  easy  unaffected  ingenuousness,  in 
a  wholly  attractive  manner.  Saltway  could 
not  pronounce  him  the  vulgar  upstart  that 
he  had  desperately  wished  to  do.  For 
instance,  to  Charles  himself  Goldhawke 
was  unrestrainedly  genial  and  polite, 
despite  the  popular  coupling  of  his  name 
with  another  in  such  a  way  as  must  be 
disturbing  to  Barnard's  presumed  aspira- 
tions. How  could  one  possibly  vituperate 
such  a  fellow  ? 

As  a  result  of  this  particular  evening, 
Lady  Ivelet  and  Helen  had  had  their  first 
approach  to  disagreement.  The  latter  had 
quickly  read  displeasure  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  elder,  and  had  prepared  her- 
self for  consequences  of  some  kind.    They 
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€ame,  however,  more  abruptly  than  she  had 
anticipated.  The  two  ladies  were  scarcely 
composed  in  their  carriage  for  their  drive 
homewards  when  Lady  Ivelet  announced 
from  her  shaded  corner, 

'  Miss  Ilderton,  you  are  disgracing  me.' 

The  evening  to  Helen  had  not  been  so 
unruffled  an  experience  as  perhaps  her 
exterior  had  given  suggestion  of,  therefore 
this  startling  accusation  had  an  instant 
effect  upon  her. 

'  Indeed,  Lady  Ivelet,'  she  exclaimed, 
drawing  herself  up  and  regarding  her 
antagonist  haughtily ;  '  then  I  presume 
you  wish  that  we  should  separate.' 

This  showed  more  independence  than 
the  lady  had  looked  for,  and  did  not  point 
precisely  to  the  issue  she  desired.  Never- 
theless, she  was  a  baronet's  widow,  and  it 
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was  hardly  her  place  to  be  the  suppliant. 

'  That  is  according  to  your  pleasure.  I 
have  no  thought  of  dealing  unkindly.  You 
must  remember  that  I  stand  to  you  in  the 
place  of  a  parent,  and  that  to  society  I 
am  responsible  for  the  manner  of  your 
behaviour.' 

Yes,  of  this  latter  Helen  had  of  late 
undoubtedly  been  only  too  conscious,  and 
she  cared  not  to  dwell  upon  it ;  for  Lady 
Ivelet  had  been  very  kind  to  her.  So  she 
only  muttered  an  affirmative. 

'  It  is  a  parent's  duty  to  speak  plainly 
when  occasion  for  speaking  arises.' 

'  May  I  ask  what  is  the  present 
occasion?' 

'  Your  object  in  seeking  our  friendship 
I  understood  to  be  the  acquisition  of  our 
methods  of  life.' 
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'  If  I  grant  that?' 

'  Then  you  must  be  aware  that  in  a  ila- 
,grant  instance  you  have  violated  our  most 
elementary  behaviour.  You  are  aware 
why  Mr.  Goldhawke  has  come  to  live  at 
the  Pines,  and  you  deliberately  play  to  it. 
Mr.  Charles  Saltway ' 

'  Mr.   Charles   Saltway ?     Proceed, 

please.' 

'  — Has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  more 
delicate  consideration.' 

'  I  know  of  no  right  Mr.  Saltway  can 
have  to  anything  about  me,  least  of  all  to 
the  exclusive  appropriation  of  my  society 
and  conversation ;  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
assert  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  absence 
of  delicacy  is  not  on  my  side.  Lady  Ivelet.' 
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'  Pray,  has  not  Mr.  Saltway's  attitude 
been  perfectly  understood  by  both  of 
you  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation.' 

'  I  have  known  and  liked  him  as  a  con- 
genial friend  from  the  commencement  of 
our  intercourse,  and  presumably  he  has 
had  similar  sentiments  towards  myself; 
but  certainly  he  has  never  suggested 
anything  more  exclusive.  If  you  are  in 
his  contidence ' 

'  Oh,  dear,  no  !' 

'  But  how  my  behaviour  towards  Mr. 
Goldhawke  can  have  disgraced  you  passes 
my  comprehension.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  the  English  conscience  is  of  such 
a  contemptible  texture  that  it  must  of 
necessity ' 
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'  Well,  well,  dear,'  interposed  Lady  Ive- 
let,  '  they  will  allow  you  some  latitude. 
Let  us  hope  that ' 

'  Allow  me  some  latitude  !'  cried  Helen, 
possibly  with  quite  genuine  indignation. 
'  Then  I  am  a  woman  so  far  beneath  any 
civilized  consideration,  that  the  common 
decencies  of  womanhood  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  my  behaviour.' 

'  Helen,  my  dear,  you  will  in  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  see  the  unreasonableness  of 
your  anger.  Have  you  not  daily  twitted 
us  with  our  conventional  bondage  ?  Is  it, 
then,  after  all  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
decencies  of  true  womanhood  ?  If  so,  who 
is  to  be  twitted  ?' 

'  Not  all  of  it,  of  course ;  but  in  such  a 
matter  as  we  speak  of  your  hint  goes  be- 
neath   conventions.      It   touches   woman- 
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hood  itself,  in  which  I  do  not  see  why  even 
ive  should  be  deficient.' 

•  What  you  call  convention  is  part  of 
nature  to  me,'  responded  Lady  Ivelet. 
'  Once  disown  it,  and  I  have  nothing  to  go 
by.  It  is  my  deficiency  of  intellect.  You, 
dear,  can  discriminate.  This  is  the  whole 
of  my  guilt,  and  if  I  have  wronged  you  I 
sincerely  beg  your  pardon.' 

Helen  seized  her  comj)anion's  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and  the  difference  was  no  more. 
When  neither  side  can  afford  to  carry  a 
conflict  to  its  logical  issue,  and  never  had 
the  remotest  intention  of  doing  so,  it  is 
marvellous  how  easily  the  combatants  are 
both  convinced  that  it  is  that  wretch  in 
the  moon  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  their 
difference.  Let  us  bang,  then,  at  his  head, 
and  with  relieved  consciences  embrace  and 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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partake  of  a  bottle  of  wine  together. 
Voila  tout ! 

'  But  it's  not  a  pleasant  incident,  you 
know,  Helen.' 

'  Well,  I  will  try  to  be  more  careful,' — 
and  tliey  both  alighted  from  the  carriage. 

It  was  obvious,  though,  to  Saltway,  with 
or  without  justification  in  fact,  that  his 
position  was  by  no  means  impregnable, 
and  therewith  he  resolved  to  decide  the 
issue  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned. 
He  had  an  objection  to  doing  such  things 
in  black  and  white,  so  he  could  only  look 
out  for  a  moment  that  was  auspicious,  in 
order  to  eifect  it  according  to  the  more  de- 
sirable method.  It  did  not  offer  itself  im- 
mediately,  and    in   the   meantime    some- 
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thing  occurred  which  perhaps  exercised 
a  little  unexpected  influence  over  his  in- 
tentions. 

The  invitations  were  already  issued  for 
the  dinner  at  Ivelet  Close,  the  occasion  of 
which  Charles  thought  might  offer  this 
opportunity  of  which  he  Avas  in  need,  and 
his  own  acceptance  had  been  promptly 
posted.  Not  many  days  thereafter  he  re- 
ceived at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  a 
missive  of  another  order;  an  odd,  unin- 
telligible kind  of  thing  on  the  face  of  it, 
and  which  only  by  a  close  inspection  was 
made  to  yield  such  measure  of  significance 
as  might  pertain  to  it.  The  sole  contents 
of  the  envelope  which  Mr.  Saltway  had 
opened  with  so  much  curiosity  was  the 
following,  printed  on   such  slip   of  paper 

Q  2 
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as  announcements  of  the  kind  usually 
occupy. 

Queen's  Eooms,  Wallborough. 
Monday,  October  5th,  and  five  following  Nights. 

MR.  McMAHON  TALBOT, 

The  eminent  Tragedian, 

Supported  by  a  carefully-selected  company  of  London 
Artistes  (including  the  new  and  irresistible  celebrity, 

Miss  Helen  Ilderton,) 

Will  appear  as  '•  Mephistopheles,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Sir 
Cyprian  Pinchbeck,"  (the  distressed  sinner,  a  famous 
local  impersonation  ;  dialect  perfect ;  played  nightly  to 
crowded  and  delighted  audiences  in  all  the  leading 
Theatres,)  "Richelieu,"  "  Rienzi." 

Doors  open  7.15.      Overture  7.45. 
Curtain  will  rise  8  shai^p.     Don't  miss  it. 

Prices  of  Admission,  &c. 
Plan  of  Hall,  &c. 

Splendid  new  Fit-up  and  Scenery,  &c.,  &c. 

Lawyer  though  he  was,  Mr.  Saltway  had 
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positively  to  read  this  document  twice 
before  he  could  perceive  its  personal  drift. 
Then  the  significant  parenthesis  received 
j)roper  attention. 

Charles's  first  impulse  was  to  thrust  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  and.  holding  the 
paper  at  arm's  length,  stare  at  it  vacantly. 
Such  a  staggering  suggestion  was  not  to 
be  comprehended  on  the  instant,  and  in- 
deed, when  an  apparent  meaning  began  to 
dawn  upon  him,  it  was  of  such  an  incredi- 
ble nature  as  almost  to  elude  his  grasp. 
Whence  came  the  paper  ?  Who  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  post  it  to  him, 
and  with  Avhat  intention  ?  So  many  and 
so  amazing  were  the  questions  which 
swarmed  upon  him  that,  for  some  time, 
the  man  could  not  pretend  to  consider  the 
matter   coherently.      Only  by  inert    sub- 
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mission  to  the  impossible  did  the  terms  in 
any  degree  clear  themselves ;  and  then, 
by  an  inspiring  ray  of  genius,  he  perceived 
the  whole  affair  to  be  a  hoax,  and  that  dog, 
Philip  Goldhawke,  to  be  undoubtedly  at 
the  bortom  of  it.  This  extremely  conclu- 
sive explication  demanded  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  Charles  pocketed  the  instrument  of 
the  joke  hilariously. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  the 
matter  would  assert  itself  afresh,  and  witK 
ever-diminishing  certainty  of  conviction. 
It  was  such  a  very  elaborate  joke,  after 
all :  perhaps '  Queen's  Rooms,  Wall- 
borough.'  Wallborough  was  the  post-mark 
also.  It  might  .  .  .  Well,  one  piece  of 
investigation  was  obvious  and  possible 
enough;  suppose  he  made  it?  Only  to 
sustain   the  joke,  of  course,   but  still  he 
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would  make  it;  jes^  must  make  it.  Curi- 
osity -was  irresistible. 

That  very  day  Mr.  Saltway  Avent  doAvn 
to  Wallborough,  and  found  out  the  Queen's 
Rooms,  and  the  caretaker  of  them.  There 
had  been  such  a  company, — last  October. 
Yes,  he  remembered  them  well,  for  amongst 
other  things  the  rent,  light,  and  heat  of 
the  room  had  never  been  discharged.  In 
fact,  the  whole  gear  of  the  company  had 
been  impounded  by  pursuing  creditors. 

But  a  Miss  Helen  Ilderton  ?  .  .  .  She  ! 
The  rose  of  Sharon  ;  the  lily  of  the  vale  1 
And,  to  Charles's  horror,  the  poetical  subor- 
dinate launched  into  an  enthusiastically 
vivid  description  of  the  inexpressive  she. 
This  sufficed,  and  Mr.  Saltway  withdrew 
to  ponder,  with  eyebrows  permanently  up- 
lifted. 
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Some  days  later,  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
Ivelet  rooms,  the  gentleman  still  pondered. 
There  was  so  much  that  was  impossible — 
ridiculously,  grotesquely  impossible.  His 
eyes  travelled  from  Helen  to  Lady  Ivelet, 
and  from  Lady  Ivelet  to  the  incomparable 
Helen  again,  and  could  resolve  nothing. 
All  the  rest  of  the  assembly  was  merged 
in  these  two.  Mr.  Saltway's  absorption 
created  little  surprise,  for  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Goldhawke  was  already  a 
matter  of  local  observation  and  comment ; 
but  one  or  two  to-night  remarked  certainly 
u23on  Charles's  odd  method  of  conducting 
the  campaign. 

Mr.  Goldhawke  had  for  some  time 
found  ample  food  for  consolatory  re- 
flection. It  soon  became  obvious  to  him 
that   whatever    the    measure    of    Helen's 
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occasional  caprice,  at  heart  she  was  not 
averse  from  his  marked  attentions  to  her. 
To-night,  it  is  true,  she  tantalized  him  in- 
sufferably :  for  more  than  an  hour  was 
Barnard  striving  to  draw  Helen  away  from 
the  clutches  of  another  gentleman,  one 
Mr.  Augustus  Linton,  who,  whatever  his 
actual  prospects  in  the  abstract,  considered 
himself  the  only  serious  rival  to  Mr.  Gold- 
hawke.  Guss  (the  gentleman's  general 
denomination)  was  to  a  certain  type  of 
lady  wholly  irresistible,  and  this  no  doubt 
regulated  his  estimate  of  the  attitude  to- 
wards him  of  the  sex  at  large.  Helen, 
conscious  throughout  the  evening  of  a 
predicament  preconcerted  by  herself,  en- 
joyed it  vastly,  until  at  length  she  found 
it  time  to  relent.  Augustus  was  then  dis- 
missed, and  enter  Mr.  Goldhawke. 
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At  that  moment  Mr.  Saltway,  whose 
eye  had  not  been  unobservant  of  general 
proceedings,  caught  the  ear  of  Lady 
Ivelet. 

'Oh,  Charles,  I  am  angry,'  she  said,  in 
a  confidential  undertone. 

Charles  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Spare  yourself.  Lady  Ivelet.' 

Something  in  his  tone  engaged  her 
attention,  and  she  regarded  him  in 
scrutiny. 

'  You  have  not  been  trifling  with  her, 
naughty  boy  ?' 

'  By  no  means :  I  have  been  wholly 
serious.  When  can  I  have  a  talk  ^rvith 
you?' 

'  You  are  staying  with  Sir  Henry  ? 
Come  to  me  in  the  morning  at  eleven.' 
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'  It's  rather  dull  here,'  said  Barnard  in 
some  dudgeon  when  he  at  length  had  Helen, 
in  security. 

'  You  mean  you  are,'  laughed  she.  '  I 
thought  it  exceptionally  pleasant.' 

'  Of  course  people  have  different  require- 
ments,' he  said,  stroking  his  moustache. 

'  You  require  ?' 

'  Miss  Ilderton,  you  are  unmerciful.' 
And  they  laughed  pleasantly  together. 

'  But  I  am  really  in  earnest.  Mr.  Lin- 
ton is  admirable.  Oh,  and  he  tells  me  I 
have  won  my  necklace,'  exclaimed  she, 
turning  to  him  archly. 

'  He  did  ?  Then  I  call  him  a  traitor.  I 
have  been  trying  myself  to  tell  you  that  all 
the  evening.' 

'I'm  sorry  he  has  forestalled  you.     But 
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remember  your  promise.  Send  it  off  at 
once  to  Miss  Crossley's  establishment.' 

'  Only  conditionally.' 

Helen  drew  back  with  an  aspect  of  play- 
ful deprecation. 

'  Conditionally !  I  agreed  to  no  condi- 
tions, nor  will  I  hear  of  any.  Let  me  call 
Mr.  Linton.     He  was  my  witness.' 

'  Miss  Hderton — I  besr — '  he  had  drawn 
her  to  such  a  glorious  seclusion,  and 
was  all  to  be  frustrated  ?  '  Hear  my  con- 
dition.' 

'  But  if  there  is  a  condition  Mr.  Linton 
must  hear  it  also.     Indeed ' 

'Yourself  first — then,  whatever  you 
wish.' 

She  turned  as  though  reluctantly,  and 
saw  dangling  from  his  fingers  a  ravishing 
pearl  necklace. 
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'  Only  on  condition  that  you  accept  this 
also.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Goldhawke,  j)reposterous  !' 

'  I  hope  not.  It  is  too  paltry  to  present 
to  you ;  but  what  would  not  be"?  You 
Avill  take  it  in  remembrance  of  our  little 
disagreement,  and  my  cousin  shall  have  its 
value  for  her  establishment.' 

Still  Helen  treated  his  action  with 
sparkling  levity ;  a  contrast  to  the  intense 
earnestness  of  GoldhaAvke's  features. 

'  Yes,  it  is  an  exquisite  thing.  You  have 
accepted  your  responsibility  too  gravely, 
Mr.  Goldhawke.  Mr.  Linton  is  a  sad 
rogue.* 

'  But  you  do  not  answer  me,  Miss 
Ilderton.' 

'Answer   you?     Yes,   your  joke   is   a 
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good  one.  Come,  let  us  resume  our 
places.' 

'  You  will  accept  it  from  me  ?  May  I — 
may  I  adjust  it?' 

'  Mr.  Goldkawke — really  !' 

But  he  saw  no  solid  objection,  as  he 
placed  the  necklace  round  her  throat, 
touching  the  exquisite  skin  as  he  did  so. 
He  mio^ht  have  thouo^ht  that  she  shivered, 
and  that  the  under  lip  disappeared  for  an 
instant;  but  that  was  hardly  compatible 
with  such  obviously  voluntary  submission. 

'Becoming?'  she  said  with  that  irresisti- 
ble archness. 

'  So  far  as  such  things  can  be.  They 
are  but  paltry  adornments  to  such ' 

'  Oh,  spare  me,  Mr.  Goldhawke ! 

'  A  thousand,  thousand  pardons  !'  came 
as  it  seemed  from  the  retreating  shadow. 
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'  Don't  be  horrified, — Mr.  Linton,  one 
minute  !' 

The  shadow  had  returned  and  faced 
them. 

'  What,  the  prize  !'  it  cried,  and  the  trio 
joined  in  mirthful  talk  and  laughter. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  Helen  had 
observed  that  by  sundry  she  was  being 
treated  with  ceremonious  civility,  and  this 
had  no  doubt  in  some  measure  regulated 
her  own  behaviour.  From  that  night,  at 
any  rate,  Mr.  Augustus  Linton  was  under 
no  delusion  as  to  his  fate,  and  he  accepted 
the  discovery  serenely.  He  would  dine  with 
Goldhawke  just  as  frequently  as  he  had 
ever  done,  and  would  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  him  whenever  occasion  demanded. 

Some  time  after  his  brief  colloquy  with 
Lady  Ivelet,  Mr.  Saltway  was  captured  by 
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Mrs.  Sinclair  Palimpsest,  known  by  the 
irreverent  bachelors  as  a  social  scavenger, 
and  a  lady  of  whom  Mr.  Saltway  in  partic- 
ular was  known  to  be  extravagantly  shy. 
His  complaisance  on  the  present  occasion 
rather  surprised  even  Mrs.  Palimpsest 
herself. 

'  How  charming  Miss  Ilderton  is  to-night, 
isn't  she  ?  Quite  a  picture,  I'm  sure  ;  and 
such  extraordinary  culture !  Oh,  Avhen 
will  our  English  girls  be  capable  of  such  a 
poHsh  ?  So  genuine  too  !  I  do  so  want  a 
talk  with  her  to-night,  for  curiously  I  have 
justheardof  anold  schoolfellow  of  mine  who 
is  living  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  That  was 
Miss  Ilderton's  district,  wasn't  it  ?' 

'  Somewhere  in  that  region,  I  believe,' 
replied  Saltway  with  merciful  liberality  : 
'  but  there  she  is, — let  us ' 
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The  instant  was  favourable,  and  Helen. 
advancing  with  an  almost  retaliatory  ex- 
pression of  independence,  was  captured. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Ilderton,' began  the  lady, 
'  I  was  at  that  instant  telling  Mr.  Salt- 
way  .  .  .  you  know  Jacksonville  well  ? 
do  tell  us  of  that  beautiful  necropolis  .  .  . 
the  new  one  .  .  .  it  is  at  Jacksonville,  isn't 
it?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  too  elaborate  for  descrip- 
tion.' Charles  held  himself  slightly  aside, 
so  that  he  could  have  a  good  eye  upon 
Helen. 

*  But  what  is  it,  my  dear?     Is  it  a  build- 


ing, or  a- 


'  I  will  write  you  out  a  whole  guide-book 
to  Jacksonville,  Mrs.  Palimpsest,  upon  the 
very  earliest  opportunity;  but  to-night  in 
the  midst  of  such  attractions ' 

VOL.  II.  R 
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'  But  you  must  have  met  this  Mrs.  Fre- 
dericson.     She  says  .  .  .' 

'  I  seem  to  remember  the  name.  Oh, 
Mr.  Linton,  will  you   .  .  .' 

'  There  is  no  such  person,  Mr.  Saltway,' 
whispered  Mrs.  Palimpsest  as  he  was  leav- 
ing her,  '  and  as  to  a  necropolis  .  .  !' 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Charles  noted  the 
malicious  glee  of  the  woman. 

Mr.  Saltway  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
disquiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Not  only  had  his  original  suspicions  been 
substantiated,  but  others  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive nature  had  been  imposed  upon 
them.  Nevertheless  there  was  an  air  of 
darkest  mystery  about  the  whole  affair, 
and  he  could  not  pretend  to  form  any  defi- 
nite  conclusion   even  yet  upon  it.     There 
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Wcis  nothing  particularly  startling  nowa- 
days in  the  probable  exposure  of  a  schem- 
ing woman, — although  of  viewing  his  fas- 
cinating Helen  in  such  light  he  was  not 
yet  altogether  capable ;  but  .  .  .  Lady 
Ivelet's  complicity  !  There  lay  the  incom- 
prehensible element. 

He  could  only  look  forward  with  a  mar- 
vellous curiosity  to  his  interview  for  the 
next  morning,  and  to  regret  very  genuinely 
the  absence  of  his  uncle. 

After  leaving  Ivelet,  before  separating 
that  night,  Charles's  hostess,  Lady  Broad- 
banks,  said  to  him, 

'  I  had  a  letter  from  your  aunt  this 
morning,  Charles,  and  she  is  much  ex- 
ercised about  your  divinity.  She  wants 
some    more   details    about    Helen,   as   the 

R  2 
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Commeline    family     are    amazed   at  their 
ignorance  of  the  name.' 

'  Oh,  are  they  ?     She  shall  hear.' 
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When  they  met  the  following  morning, 
according  to  agreement,  Charles  thought 
Lady  Ivelet  less  at  ease  than  was  her  wont. 
He,  too,  for  his  part,  was  not  capable  of 
aifability,  so  the  interview  began  strangely 
for  such  old  and  familiar  friends. 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Salt  way's  arrival 
had  interrupted  another  discussion  which 
had  been  2)roceeding  between  Lady  Ivelet 
and  her  protegee^  Helen,  on  some  of  the  in- 
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cidents  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the 
elder  lady  had  not  issued  from  it  in  her 
normally  equable  frame  of  mind.  This 
discussion  had  had  its  direct  commence- 
ment in  a  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Helen. 

'  Is  it  customary,  Lady  Ivelet,  in  your 
class  of  life,'  she  had  asked  with  some 
dignity,  *  for  a  gentleman  to  insult  a 
lady  ?' 

'  To  the  question  so  framed  there  is  of 
course  only  one  answer,'  returned  the  lady. 
'  But  you  see,  words  have  a  comparative 
significance.     Both  sides  .  .  .' 

'  You  mean  that  to  me  no  behaviour 
could  be  an  insult  ?' 

'  You  are  quite  aware  of  the  foolish  in- 
justice of  such  an  insinuation.' 

'  Then  from  your  acquaintance  with  both 
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sides  of  the  question,  do  you  consider  that 
Sir  Henry  Broadbanks  has  the  right,  in  the 
presence    of  others,   pointedly    to    ignore 


me  ?' 


'  Sir  Henry  ?  .  .  .  Ignore  you?'  mused 
Lady  Ivelet,  uneasily.  '  He  has  always 
been  so  remarkably  kind  to  you.' 

'  Has  been,  yes  ;  perhaps  he  means  this 
as  a  subtle  species  of  kindness ' 

'  Are  you  aware,  Helen,'  interposed  the 
other,  with  a  sudden  accession  of  resolu- 
tion, and  looking  fixedly  into  her  oppo- 
nent's features — '  are  you  aware  of  any- 
thing in  yourself  that  can  merit  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  like 
Sir  Henry  ?' 

'  You  have  yourself  commented  upon 
my  predilection  for  Mr.  Goldhawke ' 

'  Something  more  than  that,'  cried  the 
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lady  almost  fiercely,  ttirustino;  her  face 
forward  to  compel  Helen's  unwilling  glance 
to  a  focus. 

'  Whatever  can  you  mean,  Lady  Ivelet  ?' 

'  Are  you  deceiving  or  ruining  me?' 

Here  they  were  interrupted,  and  after  a 

few  impulsive  movements  about  the  room. 

Lady  Ivelet  felt  capable   of  encountering 

Mr.  Saltway. 

'  My  attitude  to  Miss  Ilderton  has  been 
no  secret  to  you.  Lady  Ivelet,' Charles  was 
at  length  saying ;  '  you,  I  presume,  are  prac- 
tically her  guardian  :  do  you  approve  of 
my  intentions  ?' 

'  Charles,'  said  the  lady,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  thus  enabling  him  to 
p)erceive  the  full  force  of  her  emotion: — 
*  don't    come    as    a   dissembler    to    me,    I 
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beseech  you.  I  need  the  whole  of  your 
sympathy.  Be  open  with  me,  my  dear 
boy,  —  otherwise  I  am  alone,  utterly 
alone.' 

'You  know  about  it,  then?'  said  he, 
more  kindly. 

'  About  what  ?  I  know  nothing  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .  but  I  am  beset  by  phantom  hor- 
rors. Have  mercy  on  me,  Charles,  if  you 
know  more  than  I  do.  Tell  me  any- 
thing.' 

'  But  only  about  Miss  Ilderton,  I  mean. 
Is  she  a  relative  of  yours  T 

'  No,  she  is  not.  We  cannot  trace  any 
connection.' 

.'  But  you  know  about  her  family  ?  You 
can  give  Lady  Broadbanks  further  details 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  Florida 
people?' 
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'  I  can't,  Charles,'  slie  exclaimed,  with  a 
tragic  mist  intercepting  her  vision,  and 
her  utterance  becoming  painfully  un- 
certain. 

'  My  dear  lady,  you  must  be  under  some 
misconception,'  said  Charles, unable  to  get 
rid  of  the  complete  incredibility  of  the 
appearances.  '  You  have  introduced  this 
young  lady  to  us  under  your  direct  pat- 
ronage, I  understood,  as  some  sort  of 
relative ;  but  in  this  I  may  have  been 
mistaken ;  you  cannot  mean  to  say  that 
you  don't  know  anything  of  her  antece- 
dents?' 

'  I  don't ;  beyond  what  she  herself 
told  me,  and  I  have  no  means  of  substanti- 
ating that.' 

'  But,  Lady  Ivelet,  you  amaze  me  .  .  .' 
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'  Listen.  Charles,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  of  it.  I  implore  your  confidence 
and  assistance.  Do,  do  help  me.  Have 
you  absolute  proof  that  she  has  imposed 
upon  me, — made  me  exercise  this  terrible 
fraud  upon  society?' 

'Well,  not  absolute;  but  sundry  things 
point  Avith  remarkable  distinctness  towards 
it.  But,  my  dear  lady,'  for  Mr.  Salt  way 
was  genuinely  troubled  by  the  distress  of 
a  lady  for  whom  he  had  always  felt  a 
peculiar  affection,  '  do  allow  me  to  ask  how 
such  a  predicament  could  possibly  have 
come  into  being.     With  what  .  .  .' 

'  It  was  poor  dear  Fitz's  affairs — 1  could 
not  possibly  meet  the  interest,'  said  the 
other  in  extreme  agitation.  '  The  Riggs 
has  been  vacant  for  a  twelvemonth  .  .  . 
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and — and,  Charles,  I  advertised  for — you 
know  ...  a  horrible,  degrading  modern 
method.     I  knew  not  what  to  do.' 

Therewith  the  afflicted  lady  related,  in 
detail  as  coherently  as  she  was  able,  all 
the  manner  of  her  first  encounter  with 
Helen,  and  the  story  which  had  succeeded 
in  appeasing  a  conscience  under  the  tor- 
ment of  pecuniary  exaction.  Charles 
simply  listened  with  placid  attention, 
gathering,  however,  as  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeded, confirmation  of  the  amplest  of  his 
suspicions.  But  a  crafty,  vulgar  adven- 
turess !  It  still  seemed  to  him  utterly 
incomprehensible. 

'  I  wish  the  disclosure  could  relieve 
you,  my  dear  lady,'  said  he  at  length, 
sympathetically ;  '  but  it  clearly  won't.  We 
must   do    something   more    tangible.      Of 
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course  the  incomparable  Helen  must  make 
an  exit,  that  is  the  first  thing.  I  cannot 
by  any  possibility  conceive  of  her  as  coarse- 
minclecl,  whatever  may  have  prompted  her 
extraordinary  behaviour,  so  that  I  do  not 
foresee  any  unnecessary  complication  from 
her  side.     What  do  you  think?' 

'  I  cannot  think  it.  She  is  an  extra- 
ordinary, incomprehensible  creature,  but  I 
cannot  think  her  coarse  or  malicious.  In 
fact,  now,  in  the  face  of  this,  I  see  that  it  is 
possible  she  may  have  felt  the  injury  she 
has  been  doing  me.  She  has  had  unac- 
countable little  outbursts  of  affection  ;  but 
— but,  Charles,'  proceeded  the  lady  excit- 
edly, '  some  sacrifice  will  be  indispensable. 
She  can  only  have  had  one  motive,  you 
know  .  .  .  He  would  not  feel  it.  He  is 
not  .   .  .' 
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'  You  think  Ave  ought  to  concede  Gold- 
hawke  to  her,'  said  Charles,  Avith  perhaps 
a  spice  of  mischievous  directness. 

The  lady  deprecated  such  a  downright 
interpretation  of  the  innuendo. 

'  I  mean  in  strictness  our  duty  hardly 
extends  to  .  .  .' 

'  Self-preservation  the  first  laAv  of  nature,' 
Avas  the  still  merciless  response.  '  But  I 
don't  think  disclosure  of  ours  Avill  be 
necessary  to  aAA^aken  Mr.  GoldhaAvke  to  the 
dilemma, — not  if  Mrs.  Palimpsest ' 

'  Has  that  Avoman  dared '  cried  Lady 

Ivelet. 

'  No,  no,  nothing  at  all.  There  is  one 
consolation — aa^Iio  Avould  believe  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair ?  I  suppose  AA^e  even  shall  haA^e  to 
indulge  in  a  lie  or  tAA^o.' 
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Lacly  Ivelet  seized  the  gentleman's  hand 
impetuously,  and  tried  to  smile. 

'  Don't  be  quite  so  direct,  my  dear 
Charles,  if  you  love  me.  Mr.  Goldhawke 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  claim  upon 
our  consideration.  He  has  thrust  himself 
upon  us  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner, 
and  must  accept  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct.' 

'  You  are  rather  hard  on  him,'  said  Salt- 
way,  with  moderation,  but  with  his  own 
construction  of  Lady  Ivelet's  morality. 
'  However,  we  can  leave  him  out  of  the 
question  for  the  moment.  Suppose  that 
Miss  Ilderton  takes  her  leave  of  you  grace- 
fully, there  will  still  be  the  neighbourhood 
to  give  some  account  to.  More  than  one 
or  two  I  fear  are  uneasy  about  it.' 
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'  What  right  have  they  to  question  me 
about  my  visitors?'  exclaimed  the  lady 
with  a  passionate  reaction.  '  You  I  have 
deeply  and  irreparably  wronged,  Charles  ; 
yes,  yes,  I  have  ;  but  seeing  where  it  has 
been  checked,  you  will  forgive  me.  But 
to  nobody  else  do  I  feel  under  the  slight- 
est obligation.  Why,  at  Sir  Henry's  own 
house  I  have  met  actresses,  and  opera 
singers,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  in  the 
most  unblushing  profusion.' 

'  Under  their  proper  personalities,'  com- 
mented Charles,  quietly.  '  But  pugnacity 
will  not  help  us,  my  dear  lady.  A  few 
sufficiently  credible  lies,  which  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  circulate,  will  be  more  to 
our  purpose.' 

Therewith  the  two  launched  into  an 
imaginative  consultation,  from  which  was 
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to  spring  a  sufficiently  plausible  theory  of 
recent  circumstances  wherewith  to  meet 
the  critical  survey  to  which  they  would 
inevitably  be  subjected. 

In    one    part    of  the    defensive    tactics ^ 
however,  Charles  could  not  get  himself  to 
acquiesce.     He  found  no  reason  at  all  for 
sharing  Lady  Ivelet's  detestation  of  Mr. 
Barnard   Goldhawke,  and   he  was   unable 
to  draw  fine  distinctions  in  the  matter  of 
that   lady's   responsibility   towards    those 
whom   she   had  unquestionably  been   the 
means  of  very  seriously  deceiving.     With 
this   exception    he    was    quite    willing   to 
play  with  any  amount  of   petty  dissimu- 
lation in  order  to  make  the  best    of   the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  Lady  Ivelet. 
To  Goldhawke  he  felt  a  kind  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  nothing  would  prevent 
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his  discliarging  that  as  amply  as  he  was 
able. 

When  he  was  in  the  saddle  again,  there- 
fore, he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  Pines,  for  he  must  return  to  town  that 
afternoon,  and  his  conscience  permitted  no 
delay.  He  found  Mr.  Goldhawke  in  the 
garden  in  his  slippers,  and  the  greeting 
between  them  was  a  friendly  one. 

'  You  are  abroad  early,  Mr.  Saltway.  I 
always  feel  lazy  in  the  country.' 

Charles  excused  himself  for  the  untimely 
intrusion,  but  he  wanted  an  interview,  and 
must  return,  etc. 

'  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  Mr.  Gold- 
hawke, that  my  errand  is  a  singular  one. 
You  have  known  me  as  a  rival  in  a  certain 
direction  :  it  is  out  of  no  sort  of  miscon- 
ception,' he  added,  smiling,  '  that  I  have 
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oome  to  tell  you  of  my  withdrawal,  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  cause  of  it.  I 
think  you  ought  to  know.' 

Barnard  looked  at  his  companion  in 
astonishment,  but  in  ]3erfect  good-humour. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you,'  he  stammered. 

'  All  I  ask  for  is  strictest  confidence.' 

'  Certainly,  certainly.' 

•  Well,  the  fact  is,  Lady  Ivelet  has  been 
grossly  imposed  upon, — and  of  course  we 
all  have  been,  with  her.  She  must  dis- 
claim all  kind  of  responsibility  on  account 
of  Miss  Ilderton,  who  is,  you  will  hardly 
believe  me,  not  quite  what  Lady  Ivelet 
was  led  to  believe.' 

Barnard  raised  his  eyes  as  Mr.  Saltway 
proceeded,  but  scarcely  displayed  such 
degree  of  amazement  as  was  to  have  been 
expected. 

s2 
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'  To  be  perfectly  honest  with  you,  Mr. 
Saltway,  Lady  Ivelet's  opinion  does  not 
greatly  affect  me.' 

'  No,  no,  possibly  not ;  but,  my  dear 
fellow,  this  is  hardly  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  young  lady  is,  purely  and  simply,  an 
adventuress, — you  must  pardon  my  asser- 
tions,— intent  upon  capturing ' 

'  Of  course  she  is,'  laughed  Barnard, 
merrily,  as  becomes  the  one  who  wins. 
'  What  lady  isn't  in  the  matrimonial 
market?' 

'  You  misunderstand  me,'  persevered 
Charles,  conscientiously. 

'  Not  a  bit,  my  dear  friend.  The  girl's 
birth  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference 
to  me  ;  it  can  hardly  be  less  distinguished 
than  my  own.  Dukes,  Mr.  Saltway,  have 
married  beggars.     I  don't  care  what  Miss 
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Ilderton  is,  beyond  what  slie  appears  to 
me  to  be.' 

'  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Goldhawke,' 
exclaimed  Charles,  more  heartily.  '  That 
is  the  only  spirit  that  deserves  a  girl. 
Mind,  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention, 
of  impugning  Miss  Ilderton's  moral 
character  .  .  .  .' 

Barnard  received  this  with  a  jocular 
rejoinder,  and  the  two  went  in  to  have  a 
elass  of  wine  too:ether.  Mr.  Goldhawke's 
hilarity  was  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  Salt- 
way,  for  of  its  genuineness  nobody  could 
have  had  the  slightest  suspicion.  It  was 
ihe  true  reflection  of  the  man's  serene 
frame  of  mind.  Instead  of  disquieting 
him,  Charles's  disclosure  had  come  as  a 
positive  relief.  It  was  not  that  Barnard 
received   it   in   the  very  radical  sense  in 
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•which  it  was  intended,  it  is  true ;  but  even 
if  he  had  then  been  capable  of  doing  so, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
reception  would  have  been  different. 
Fascinating  as  it  had  appeared  at  first  to  him, 
Barnard  found  the  rigour  of  aristocratic 
convention  ultimately  irksome  to  his  more 
elementary  constitution,  and  he  somehow 
connected  this  announcement  of  Mr.  Salt- 
way  with  a  partial  deliverance  from  its 
restrictions.  To  enjoy  intercourse  with 
Helen  upon  something  aj^proaching  a  fam- 
iliar footing  w^as  greater  ecstasy  than  Bar- 
nard dared  trust  himself  to  contemplate. 

'  But  she  will  not  leave  Ivelet  in- 
stantly ?'  he  asked,  during  the  subsequent 
conversation. 

'  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  I  should 
fancy.' 
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Goldhawke  walked  two  or  three  leno;ths 
of  the  room  silently  before  replying  to 
this  remark. 

'  Mr.  Saltway,'  he  then  said,  undecided- 
ly, '  the  circumstances  are  unusual.  Lady 
Ivelet  has  never  disguised  her  personal 
dislike  for  me,  and  now  that  she  has  quar- 
relled with  Miss  Ilderton,  I  fear  the  situ- 
ation will  not  be  improved.  Would  it — 
do  you  think  it  at  all  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  me  to  request  an  in- 
dependent meeting  with  Miss  Ilderton  ? 
You  see,  it  is — it  is ' 

'  Under  the  circumstances  I  think  it 
very  possible.  I  should  fancy  she  will 
consider  the  request  reasonable  enough.' 

'  You  really  think  so  ?  Then  that 
will  do.' 

Charles    ultimately  withdrew  in   some- 
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thing  like  an  envious  attitude  towards  the 
man  he  called  '  honest  Goldhawke.'  In 
going  leisurely  on  his  way  he  compared 
the  situations  of  Barnard  and  himself,  so 
far  as  regarded  their  own  position  in  the 
sentimental  transaction  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged,  and  he  could  not  deny  to 
himself  that  his  rival,  from  an  abstract 
point  of  view,  stood  out  the  more  credit- 
ably. He  himself  was  desperately  attach- 
ed to  the  enterprising  Helen,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  but  how  was  it  that  in  the 
face  of  the  discovery  that  had  been  made 
to  him  he  could  not  proceed  so  philoso- 
phically as  Barnard  ?  The  girl  was  un- 
doubtedly in  herself  a  marvellous  creation 
.  .  .  but  Charles  was  tainted  with  our 
inevitable  democratic  introspection  for  the 
nonce,  and  obviously  required  his    more 
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orthodox   uncle   to  adjust  his   moral  and 
conventional  bearings. 

Whilst  he  ambled  over  the  hills  in  this 
state  of  liberal  reflection,  Mr.  Goldhawke 
was  more  practically  engaged  in  reducing 
the  astonishing  revelation  which  had  been 
made  to  him  to  the  dimensions  of  a  very 
polite  epistle.  Within  an  hour  his  footman 
was  ridimr  in  the  direction  of  Ivelet. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CONCESSIONS. 


It  was  fully  an  hour  after  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Saltway  before  Lady  Ivelet  felt  able 
even  to  contemplate  that  interview  with 
Helen  which  she  knew  to  be  inevitable. 
The  young  lady  had  gone  out  into  the 
garden,  and  in  her  reflective  perambula- 
tions there  Lady  Ivelet  regarded  her 
several  times  before  finding  the  requisite 
courage  to  join  her.  When  at  length,  with 
a  light  Shetland  shawl  thrown  over  her 
still  graceful  shoulders,  the  lady  did  ap- 
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pear,  Helen  went  forward  with  alacrity  to 
meet  her.  The  other  looked  at  her  and 
w^as  astonished ;  but  felt  immediately  that 
the  task  she  had  been  so  dreading  was 
lightened.  Each  saw  that  there  was  no- 
thing further  to  communicate  to  the 
other. 

'  When  do  you  wish  me  to  leave  you, 
Lady  Ivelet  ?'  were  Helen's  first  words. 

'  Have  you  nothing  more  to  tell  me, 
Helen  ?'  asked  the  other,  not  unkindly. 

'  Nothing.     I  can  lie  no  longer.' 

'  But  your  real  extraction  ?  It  is  not 
possible  that  you  have  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of.' 

'  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  Lady 
Ivelet.  My  thanks  to  you  would  sound 
but  an  aggravation  of  my  behaviour.  But 
I  offer  you  them  in  greater  sincerity  than 
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you  imagine.  Call  me  schemer,  adven- 
turess, and  what  not.  It  is  better  so. 
Such  terms  are  at  least  intelligible  to  you. 
What  I  should  say  of  myself  would  not 
be  so.' 

Such  a  singular  and  wholly  unexpected 
attitude  touched  Lady  Ivelet,  and  in  a 
very  great  measure  disarmed  her.  Mere 
recrimination  or  general  hostility  she  could 
have  dealt  with.  She  simply  kept  her 
eyes  to  the  grass  in  bewilderment. 

'  Absolute  confidence  is,  I  presume,  still 
the  footing  between  us,'  continued  Helen. 
'  1  am  not  ignorant  of  the  social  damage 
that  my  visit  may  entail  upon  you,  but 
from  my  small  experience  of  society  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  irreparable.  When 
the  thorn  is  removed,  the  irritation  will 
quickly    disappear    and  be  forgotten.      I 
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need  hardly  say,  I  think,  that  you  ^vill 
have  nothing  further  to  fear  from  me 
personally,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Mr.  Saltway  thinks  hardly  of  me?' 

'  By  no  means,'  returned  Lady  Ivelet. 
•  He  simply  does  not  understand  it.' 

'  ^lay  I  ask  what  his  theory  is,  and  upon 
Avhat  information  he  has  based  it  ?' 

'  He  disclosed  neither  to  me.  He  simply 
said  that — that  there  was  considerable 
evidence  to  discredit  the  account  of  your 
antecedents  with  w^hich  you  had  furnished 
me,  but  what  that  evidence  was  he  did 
not  so  much  as  hint  to  me.  Of  course, 
you  are  aware  that  certain  circumstances 
had  been  leading  me  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion before  this  interview  with  Mr. 
Saltway.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Helen,  somewhat  absent- 
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ly.  '  I  never  thought  that  it  could  be 
sustained  so  long.' 

•  Of  course,  as  to  your  departure,  Miss 
Ilderton,  T  should  not  think  of  putting 
you  to  any  inconvenience.  Do  not  make 
your  arrangements  precipitately.  My  house 
is  at  your  service  for  such  time  as  you 
iind  desirable.' 

'  If  you  can  tolerate  my  presence  for 
two  or  three  days.  Lady  Ivelet,  it  would 
be  a  kindness  and  convenience  to  me.' 

As  Helen  was  speaking,  her  maid  ap- 
proached, and  upon  being  summoned  she 
delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Ilder- 
ton, basing  her  a^^ology  on  the  messenger's 
plea  of  urgency.  Helen  took  it  and 
perused  it  with  a  smile  of  peculiar 
frankness. 

'  An  offer  of  marriage,  practically,  from 
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Mr.  Goldhawke,'  she  remarked  aloud,  re- 
placing the  paper  in  the  envelope. 

But  Lady  Ivelet  made  the  slightest  in- 
clination of  her  head  merely,  and  went 
towards  the  house. 

Mr.  Goldhawke's  urgent  note  was  this : 

'  Dear  Miss  Ilderton, 

'  I  have  just  learned  the 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  which  has 
arisen  between  yourself  and  Lady  Ivelet, 
and  am  naturally  much  concerned  at  the 
thought  of  its  necessitating  your  early 
departure  from  the  Close.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  take  this  extraordinary 
means  of  communicating  with  you,  trust- 
ing to  your  gracious  nature  to  forgive  my 
presumptuous  boldness.  I  would  have 
waited  upon  you  at  the  Close,  but  that  I 
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am  assured  of  the  unacceptibility  of  my 
visits  to  Lady  Ivelet,  and  I  have  feared 
that  my  appearance  at  the  present  junc- 
ture might  only  add  to  the  disquietude  of 
your  situation.  You  have  been,  my  dear 
Miss  Iklerton,  marvellously  kind  to  me, 
— more  so  than  even  your  delicate  desires 
can  have  conjectured,  but  the  greatest 
claim  upon  your  indulgence  I  have  now 
to  make.  I  must  see  you,  my  dearest 
lady,  if  your  positive  injunctions  do  not 
forbid  it ;  and  unless  I  boldly  ask  that  it 
may  be  convenient  for  you  to  walk  in  the 
west  copse  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
four  on  this  or  to-morrow  afternoon,  I 
know  not  how  I  can  eiFect  it.  If  of  course 
you  prefer  that  I  visit  you  at  the  house, 
may  I  have  but  a  couple  of  words  of 
permission  ? 
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'Again  asking  your  gracious  forbear- 
ance, allow  me  to  remain, 

'Always  yours  in  all  sincerity, 

'Barnard  Goldhawke." 

When  alone  and  re-reading  this  very 
courteous  epistle,  Helen  by  no  means  dis- 
played the  nonchalant  bearing  with  which 
she  had  announced  its  purport  to  the  un- 
willing Lady  Ivelet.  The  paper  positively 
quivered  in  her  fingers,  and  the  expression 
of  her  features  betrayed  no  insignificant 
disquietude.  Oh  that  she  could  have 
crumpled  up  the  tender  words  that  he 
had  written  to  her,  and  have  cursed  him 
with  that  vehemence  which  her  whole  soul 
had  intended ;  then  would  her  triumph 
have  been  supreme.  But  miracle  of  all 
miracles,  Helen   could  not.     Instead  of  a 
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curse,  her  heart  persistently  muttered  a 
benediction ;  instead  of  spurning  the  image 
which  these  written  words  were  able  to 
]3resent  to  her  vision,  she,  the  dauntless 
Helen,  drew  it  to  her  embrace.  She  con- 
tinued to  Avalk  to  and  fro  in  ever-increasing 
agitation. 

For  some  time  Helen  had  perceived  this 
conclusion  to  be  inevitable,  although  she 
had  struggled  with  heroic  fortitude  against 
the  insidious  process  of  transmutation 
which  was  to  chronicle  the  completion  of 
her  defeat.  From  the  outset  she  had  re- 
sented the  definite  sense  of  trepidation 
with  which  her  fair  bosom  had  ever  seen 
good  to  celebrate  the  personal  approach 
of  Mr.  Goldhawke ;  but,  supreme  in 
every  other  direction,  in  this  her  theatri- 
cal will  was  destined  to  desert  her.     In  a 
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contest  with  sucli  arms  she  found  that  all 
her  vaunted  skill  failed  even  in  the  small- 
est degree  to  avail  her.  At  Mr.  Gold- 
hawke's  touch,  her  will,  her  emotion,  even 
the  very  colour  of  her  cheeks,  rose  in  irre- 
sistible mutiny  against  her  resolute  inten- 
tion. Unless  Helen  erred  greatly  in  her 
interpretation  of  these  very  unacceptable 
symptoms,  she  was  positively  falling  into 
the  meshes  of  the  merest  sentimentalist, 
and — But  she  would  resist  it.  She  would 
walk  in  the  west  copse  and  still  remain  an 
individual. 

It  was  a  delightful  afternoon,  and  Bar- 
nard walked  over  in  the  sunlight  from  the 
Pines.  In  his  present  imaginative  state, 
he  paid  much  heed  to  the  natural  objects 
about  him,  and  the  birds  and  unfolding 
branches   could  impart  to  him   conscious 
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exhilaration.  He  entered  the  copse  by 
the  gateway  through  Avhich  Clement 
Secroft  had  passed  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  woodland 
he  indulged  in  the  pleasant  fancies  which 
assailed  him  so  abundantly. 

For  half-an-hour  he  walked  to  and  fro 
over  the  green  pathway  flecked  with  the 
shadows  of  the  overhanging  branches, 
then  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight  which  pierced 
the  glade  before  him  the  figure  of  Helen 
appeared.  It  was  of  course  his  sufficient 
response,  and  he  hastened  confidently 
towards  her. 

'  Yes,  I  dared  to  expect  it,'  he  said, 
holding  her  hand  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
her. 

Helen's  resolution  instantly  wavered. 

'  I — I  have  only  come  to  explain  to  you, 
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Mr.  Goldhawke.'  She  began  with  the 
slightest  increase  of  colour.  '  I  have — I 
am  afraid  my  unconventional  freedom  has 
grievously  misled  you.' 

'  Not  at  all.  Do  you  suppose,  Miss 
Ilderton,  that  I  could  ever  presume  myself 
to  be ' 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
marrying,'  she  interposed  with  unusual 
frankness.  '  My  mode  of  life  is  too  little 
adapted  to  the  proper  social  require- 
ments  ' 

'  I  hate  social  requirements,'  said  Bar- 
nard with  vio:our,  '  and  if  I  had  thouo^ht 
that  they  had  any  place  in  you,  I  will 
even  venture  to  say  that  I  should,  at  any 
personal  sacrifice,  have  smothered  any 
affection  for  you.  It  is  your  freedom  from 
the  uncomfortable  restrictions  of   society 
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that  has  rendered  my  love  for  you  irre- 
vocable. I  belong  to  a  self-made  family, 
Miss  Ilderton,  and  although  I  should  be 
sorry  to  forego  the  benefits  of  refinement 
which  such  prosperity  can  bring  with  t, 
I  should  regret  still  more  the  complete 
loss  of  the  unsophisticated  spirit  belong- 
ing to  the  simple  conditions.  I  have 
ventured  to  think  that  together  we  may 
be  able  to  blend  the  two.' 

'  But  surely,  Mr.  Goldhawke,  your  re- 
cent information  has  warned  you  that  I 
am  cast  oif  by  society ' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,  Helen,'  cried  Barnard 
joyously,  in  his  excitement  using  the 
christian  name  fearlessly.  '  It  enables 
me  to  approach  you  with  greater  con- 
fidence  ' 

He  paused  at  the  singularly  imjDulsive 
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way  in  which  Helen  turned  herself  away 
from  him,  not  unnaturally  misinterpreting 
it. 

'  You  will  hardly  suspect  of ' 

'  Not  another  word  of  that,'  cried  the 
young  lady  in  some  agitation.  '  Don't  you 
believe  what  they  say,  Mr.  GoldhaAvke, 
that  you  have  only  been  imposed  upon 
by  an  unblushing,  unprincipled  schemer, 
who  is  intent  upon  ensnaring  the  fullest 
purse?' 

'  Xo,  that  I  will  never  believe,'  asserted 
Barnard,  emphatically.  '  I  know  the 
jealousy  which  has  prompted  their — their 
petty,  ungenerous  behaviour,'  he  Avent  on 
indignantly.  'They  resent  such  mar- 
vellous charms  and  accomplishments  in 
one  not  exactly  of  their  own  social  order. 
That's  it,  Helen.     I  have  had  some    ex- 
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perience  of  aristocratic  behaviour,  and  I 
have  profited  by  it.  At  first  I  wronged 
even  you  by  supposing  that  I  should  have 
to  sufi'er  from  it  at  your  hands  ;  but  I  was 
soon  doing  penance  for  my  ignorant  as- 
sumption.' 

Helen's  predicament  was  becoming  ra- 
pidly very  much  more  complex,  having 
become  quite  other  than  the  piece  of  pure 
comedy  that  she  had  intended.  This  man 
really  touched  her  as  no  man, — no,  not 
even  Clement  Secroft  with  all  his  hysteri- 
cal emotion, — had  ever  hitherto  been  able 
to  do.  It  was  his  very  disinterestedness 
which  so  completely  undid  Helen.  This 
was  he  that  she  had  pursued  with  such 
refinement  of  dramatic  retaliation,  only 
to  find  herself  impaled  upon  this  very 
actual    dilemma.     What   he    held   out  to 
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her  was  so  enchantingly  fair  in  the  pros- 
2)ect :  such  life  as  Helen  felt,  if  honour- 
ably gained,  would  have  been  her  highest 
aspiration  :  but  erected  upon  such  a  ques- 
tionable foundation  .  .  .  ?  Could  his 
passion  possibly  Avithstand  it  ?  He  might 
think  her  a  matrimonial  adventuress,  and 
laugh  at  it.  But  an  irresistible  instinct 
disabled  her  from  an  admission  of  her 
actual  parentage.  He  could  never  forgive 
her ;  that  was  impossible. 

'  But  I  have  heard  some  gossip  about 
the  terms  of  your  father's  will,  Mr.  Gold- 
hawke.' 

'  You  have !'  laughed  he.  '  And  do 
3^0 u  think  that  I  would  now  submit  to 
them?' 

'  But  I — I  am  absolutely  penniless.' 

'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  my  darling,  my 
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beautiful  Helen,'  was  the  response,  and 
Helen's  hand  was  instantly  a  captive. 
'  Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  will 
be  doubly  all  my  own.  Do  you  think  I 
would  weigh  you  with  half  a  million  ? 
You  have  finally  shattered  the  commercial 
in  me.  That  for  ten  years  was  the  ideal 
of  life  to  me,  and  my  father  knew  it;  but 
now  it  is  all  beneath  me.  I  don't  meditate 
love  in  a  cottage,  for  I  don't  think  either 
of  us  is  suited  for  it.  My  personal  posses- 
sions are  not  contemptible,  independently 
of  any  farthing  from  my  father.  We 
should  not  be  restricted  in  any  reasonable 
mode  of  life  we  cared  to  adopt.  You 
should  travel,  Helen ;  we  could  buy  a 
house  wherever  you  selected.' 

Helen  shivered  as  she  drew  her  hand 
from  him.     His  generosity,  when   every- 
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body  else  had  abandoned  lier,  and  in  the 
face  of  her  own  ignoble  plight,  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  and  yet  the  one  effec- 
tual means  of  dismissal  she  dared  not  put 
to  use.  Nay,  she  could  not  dismiss  him. 
The  strife  between  love  and  the  repudia- 
tion of  mere  sensational  eifect,  ended  in  a 
present  victory  for  the  former.  A  sudden 
treacherous  thought  had  conquered  her. 
Perchance  afterwards,  when  she  was  all 
his  own,  he  would  be  able  to  forgive  her. 
She  dare  not  run  the  risk  before. 

By  a  singular  hap  Barnard  drew  her 
from  the  pathway  to  the  very  spot  which 
had  been  occupied  previously  by  Secroft. 
And  here  he  renewed  his  pleading,  with, 
as  he  considered,  more  gratifying  effect. 

When  they  emerged  together  from  the 
woodland,  Barnard  was   radiant  enough; 
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but  Helen  continued  needlessly  reflective. 
They  talked  soberly  of  the  re-arrange- 
ments which  Helen's  disaoTeement  with 
Lady  Ivelet  necessitated,  and  laid  far- 
reaching  plans  to  their  mutualsatisfaction. 
It  was  not  until  they  were  about  to  sep- 
arate that  Helen  once  more  reverted  to  a 
former  topic,  touching  it  with  noticeable 
diflidence, — it  might  have  seemed  with  an 
absolute  tremor. 

'  You  will  renounce  the  whole  of  that 
enormous  property- — for  me?' 

'  All  of  it,  Helen,  for  you,  and   think 
myself  possessed  of  wealth  incalculable  b 
the  exchange.' 

'  For  me,  if  I  am  a ' 

'  If  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  highway- 
man,' interjDosed  Goldhawke  lightly. 

A  passenger  approaching  checked  Helen. 
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It  was  a  young  woman,  and  a  glance  of 
recognition  passed,  between  her  and  Miss 
Ilderton ;  then  the  latter  turned  to  her. 
It  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  in  which 
Beatrice  was  living.  After  exchanging  a 
few  words  Helen  overtook  Mr.  Goldhawke, 
who  had  lingered  at  a  little  distance. 

'  They  take  care  of  a  young  woman  in 
whom  I  am  greatly  interested,'  said  Helen, 
by  way  of  casual  explanation,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  she  and  Barnard  parted. 

It  was  that  same  afternoon  that  the  news 
of  this  conjunction  reached  the  sequestered 
household  of  which  Beatrice  was  a  mem- 
ber, upon  the  return  of  that  observant 
daughter  from  her  journey  to  the  village. 

'  This  is  true  at  any  rate,  Beatrice,* 
laughed  she. 
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'  What's  true  ?' 

'  Miss  Ilclerton  is  really  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  to  Mr.  Goldhawke.' 

'  To  Mr.  Goldhawke  !'  said  the  astounded 
listener,  not  subtle  enough  to  disguise  her 
astonishment. 

'  Why  not,  indeed  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  muttered  Beatrice,  and 
went  from  the  room. 

'  She  is  a  queer  lass,  mother,'  said  the 
girl  remaining.  '  There  is  something 
behind  it,  I  think.' 

'  She  has  been  strange  over  yon  affair,' 
assented  the  elder. 

And  they  discussed  it  after  their 
manner. 

Beatrice  put  on  her  hat  and  left  the 
house.     This  authoritative  announcement 
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dazed  lier,  and  she  unconsciously  required 
the  wider  atmosphere  outside  to  enable 
her  to  compose  herself.  She  walked 
down  to  the  beck  and  mused  there;  but 
the  agitated  figure  of  Clement  Secroft  re- 
appeared to  her,  and  then  she  climbed  up 
ao-ain.  She  resolved  to  go  in  to  work,  and 
foro-et  it.  But,  after  all,  were  not  all  of 
them  mad,  she  herself  first  and  foremost 
of  the  number. 

'Who  is  going  to  be  married,  Bella  V 
asked  she  again  as  she  entered  the  door- 
way. 

'Miss  Helen  Ilderton  and  Mr.  Gold- 
hawke  of  the  Pines,'  repeated  the  girl, 
emphatically.  'Mr.  Boston,  the  butler, 
told  me  himself,  and  I  met  them  after- 
wards walkino;  to,o^ether.      And  Mr.  Bos- 
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ton  said  that  it  had  caused  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Miss  Ilderton  and  Lady  Ivelet,  and 
that  Miss  Ilderton  was  going  to  leave  them, 
very  soon.' 
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